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JULY 2 TO AUGUST I0 
PRESENTED BY 
THE WORLD-FAMOUS 


PASADENA Community PLAYHOUSE 
GILMOR BROWN, Supervising Director 
This summer...combinea delightful 
vacation in Southern California with 
a cultural opportunity that comes 
once in a lifetime. Pasadena’s world- 
famed Playhouse will present the 
Chronicle Plays of Shakespeare 
as a group, for the first time in the 
history of the English-speaking Stage. 
Elaborate presentations. Famous art- 
ists of Stage and screen will be fea- 
tured in leading roles. FREE lec- 
tures on the Bard and his works by 
eminent authorities. No lover or stu- 
dent of Shakespeare or the stage will 
want to miss this rare experience in 
the drama. Write at once for details 
as to how to plan your vacation to in- 
clude this remarkable dramatic event. 


IDRESS CHAS. A. PRICKETT, GEN. MGR. 
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LITTLE THEATRE, CITIZEN HOUSE, 
BATH, and EVERYMAN THEATRE, 
HAMPSTEAD, LONDON 


SUMMER SCHOOLS of ART of ACTING and 
DRAMATIC PRODUCTION, 1935 


Three Sessions : 
July 29th — August 1 2th— BATH 
August a 29th — BATH 
August 30th — September 8th — LONDON 
Unrivalled opportunities for acting and study in 
ro- 


act f. 
ducers. Public performances of Classic and Mod- 
ern Plays given by members in Little Theatre. 
Open-Air eatre and historic Pump ms 
Bath. Final performances of Festival Plays in 
London. Motor tours to Wells Cathedral, Glaston- 
bbey, Oxford and Malvern Festivals, Salis- 
bury Cathedral and Stonehenge. Beautiful West- 
Country centre. Inclusive Fee for session, three 
pounds fourteen shillings. Accommodation pro- 
storical 18: if 











vided in hi -century mansion, 
desired. 
Apply Hon. Sec. 

LITTLE THEATRE, CITIZEN HOUSE 
BATH ENGLAND 














THE CENTRAL CITY 
OPERA HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION 


Announces its 
1935 PRODUCTION 
“CENTRAL CITY NIGHTS” 


A Musical Revue, 
Arranged and directed by 


ROBERT EDMOND JONES 
* 


The Fourth Annual Central City 
Play Festival at Central City, 
Colorado. . . will open Satur- 
day evening, July sixth, closing 
Saturday, July twentieth. . . . 
For information, address Room 
815, Central Savings Bank 
Building, Denver, Colorado. 
. . . Accommodations in the 


historic Teller House may also 
be engaged at the above ad- 


dress. 
Se 




















See for Yourself, continued 


AWAKE AND SING! (Feb. I9—.)) }, 
Clifford Odets. Producer: Group Theat, 
With Luther Adler, Morris Carnot 
Jules Garfield, Art Smith, J. E. Brombery 

THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES (Fy 

.) Comedy by Frederick Jackae 
Producer: John Iden. With Wale 
Connolly. = 

PETTICOAT FEVER (March 4— 
ey by — Reed. Producers; 4j 

rich and de Liagre. With Dennis x; 
and Leo G. Carroll. a 

BLACK PIT (March 20-June 1.) by Alber 
Maltz. Producer: Theatre Union, 

TWO ONE-ACT PLAYS (March 26— 
Waiting for Lefty and Till the Day I pj, 





both by Clifford Odets. Producer: Grou 


Theatre. 

CEILING ZERO (April 10——.) by F, 
W. Wead. Producer: Brock Pat An 
With Osgood Perkins and John Litel, — 

KIND LADY (April 23 
by Edward Chodorov of a Hugh Walpok 








* 





-) Adaptation | 


| 
| 
| 


short story. Producers: Potter and Haight, | 


With Grace George and Henry Daniell, 

SOMETHING GAY (April 29—.) ty 
Adelaide Heilbron. Producer: Le ae 
bert. With Tallulah Bankhead and Hugh 
Sinclair. 

TO SEE OURSELVES (April 30—) by 
E. M. Delafield. Producers: J. H, Del 
Bondio and Joshua Logan. With Earle 
Larimore and Patricia Collinge. 

IF A BODY (April 30——.) Mystery by 
Edward Knoblock and George Rosener. 
Producers: de Reeder and Rosener. 

THE HOOK-UP (May 8 .) by Jack Lait 
and Stephen Gross. Producer: Leslie J. 
Spiller. With Ernest Truex. 


CLOSED 


LADY OF LETTERS (March 28-A pril 13 
THE DOMINANT SEX (April 1-13) 





POTASH AND PERLMUTTER (April 5- | 


20) 
A JOURNEY BY NIGHT (April 16-20) 
REVENGE WITH MUSIC (Nov. 28-Dec. 
8; Dec. 24-A pril 27) 
THE GREEN PASTURES (Feb. 26-April 


27) 
SYMPHONY (April 26-27) 
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LABURNUM GROVE (Jan. 14-May 4) 
THUMBS UP! (Dec. 27—May 11) 
FLOWERS OF THE FOREST (April & 
May 11) 
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MR. AND MRS. COBURN, and a company of dis- 
tinguished players, will present for one week each 
four great comedies that afford a conspectus of the 
theatre for 2300 years. The performances will take 
place in an outdoor theatre, seating 1500 people, 
especially constructed on the campus. The plays and 
their openings, on Tuesday nights: 

The Merry Wives of Windsor, Shakespeare, July 23 
Lysistrata, Aristophanes, Seldes Version, July 30 
Rip Van Winkle, Joseph Jefferson Version, August 6 
°Mester of the Revels, by Don Marquis, August 13 

* Premier performance. 

Union College is adjacent to New York's famous 
resort area that includes Lake George and Cham- 
plain, Saratoga Springs and the Adirondacks. 


sional 
RYAN FOX, President of Union College. 








UNION COLLEGE .@mnounces @ @ MR. AND MRS. COBURN 
MoHAWK DRAMA FESTIVAL AND INSTITUTE OF THE THEATRE 


DR. THOMAS H. DICKINSON, former Professor 
of Drama at the University of Wisconsin and author 0 
important books on the theatre, will direct the Insti- 
tute, whose faculty and lecturers include: Alfred ©. 
Arvold; Frederick Calvin, E. L. Carroll; Mr. and Mrs. 
Coburn, Thomas H. Dickinson, Margaret Hitchcock 
Doorly, Walter Prichard Eaton, M. M. Enzer, Beauvais 
Fox, Dixon Ryan Fox; Clayton Hamilton; Frederick M. 
Koch, Irene Marmein, Phyllis Merngiy Priestly 
Morrison; Karl Nielsen; Charles L. Safford; Lee 
Simonson. 


Certificate given for Summer Work 


Students of the Institute will gain practical experience 
with a professional company in addition to the weekly 
laboratory productions in their own theatre. 


It has seemed to us that the ideal opportunity for students of the theatre would bring the classroom and the profes- 
e into juxtaposition. It is exactly this that we are to do at Union College this summer. — DIXON 


For Catalog apply to Mohawk Drama Festival, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 


For Eight Weeks: July 1 to August 24 at Schenectady, New York 
—— 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


NEW YORK’S ALDERMEN THINK 
ABOUT A LAW TO REGULATE 
THE ARTS 


HE dangers that confront a careless 
democracy whose voters do not re- 
gard their suffrage as of vital importance, 
for even the smallest public office, were 
never more in evidence than in the re- 
cent presentation to the Board of Alder- 
men of an ordinance to license all schools 
of the arts and every teacher of any art 
in the City of New York. The ordinance 
—with all its shocking political impli- 
cations — is so entirely in contrast with 
the expressed desire of Mayor LaGuardia 
to strengthen the teaching and practice 
of the arts, and public feeling has run so 
high against the idea of the examiners, 
inspectors, license fees, bonds and so 
forth involved, that it is easy to credit 
the report that the bill will not be pre- 
sented again for final passage. But it 
appeared surreptitiously once; it ma 
appear again at any time, in a slightly 
changed form, perhaps, and it is obvious 
that from now on there should be a per- 
manent watch to safeguard the freedom 
of the arts from political control. 
The bill under consideration specifi- 
cally recommends the addition of ‘pro- 
fessional and trade schools’ to the busi- 

















Costume design by Maria de Matteis for 
the Levantine nurse in Pizzetti’s Orseolo, 
in the Musical May Festival, Florence. 


a 
MARIE TEMPEST celebrates her 
jubilee this year with an epigram 
which should make her position safe 
in history. ‘Whom the gods love’, 


Y says Miss Tempest, ‘die young — 


whenever they die.’ 


e 
THE MILLIONAIRESS is the 
name of Shaw’s newest play about a 
‘Female Cecil Rhodes’. 


* 
BROADWAY NOTE: the percent- 
age of failure among all plays pro- 
duced from the beginning of the sea- 
son to press time this month is 73.87. 
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MARIE TEMPEST 


The theatre celebrates her golden jubilee with a special performance in Lon- 
don on May 30, just fifty years since her debut in Boccaccio. 














Let’s Go to the Movies! 


Broadway in Review 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


HE motion picture can portray all the terror and the violence of 
5 pot better than the theatre ever can — the insensate hates and 
irrational glories, the slaughter and the shouting, the marching and 
the massacres. It has the technical means, the immediate, present, 
visual attack, the power to repeat, and to repeat, to build up, and 
farther up to a climax of sight and sound, excitement and tension and 
misery that would be unbearable with living actors on the stage. 
Three or four years ago a picture called by the descriptive title He// 
on Earth (it was known by various names) did extraordinarily well 
the same thing that, in the theatre, Peace on Earth attempted and did 
spuriously and fairly shoddily. But the picture never came to the big 
houses and did not stay long on the screens of the little ones. The job 
was too thorough, the title too well earned. It began with a long pro- 
cession of marching men going out to a nameless war, the appearance, 
the uniform and the tune changing so rapidly that you could not tell 
whether the men passing by were Belgian, French, Italian, Russian; 
it was every man’s war, every worker’s war, and the war of every 
worker’s wife and children. 

Far on in the picture there was a scene in a deserted trench where 
there were soldiers of half a dozen different armies left behind, 
wounded and shattered, after a battle. Among them was a soldier with 
his tongue torn out, speechless but master of the international lan- 
guage of peace and pity. The part was acted superlatively well by 
Vladimir Sokolov, and no one who saw this scene played out will ever 
quite forget it. Motion pictures can do things like that: they have done 
them time and time again, and they are worth doing. 

But no picture can show as well as the theatre can the devastating, 
disintegrating effect of war on human character, on lives far removed 
from its immediate centre, on the humdrum living — twenty years 
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THE Moscow Theatre Festival an- 
nounces definite dates: Sept. I to Io. 


* 
THE HEDGEROW Theatre stays 
on its home ground in Moylan-Rose 
Valley this summer, contrary to 
our previous announcement that it 
would tour. It looks forward to a 
busy season, starting May 25 with 
its twenty-fifth world premiere, a 
newspaper comedy called Beauty 
Slain!, by M. Musselman and Rob- 
ert St. John. June will see the group’s 
fifth Shakespeare production, and 
another premiere, Plum Hollow, a 
Tennessee mountain folk comedy by 
Alvin Kerr. The second annual 
Shaw Festival will be held July 22-31. 

* 


A RUN of twelve weeks or more is 
the customary criterion in judging 
the success of a play on Broadway. 
In the season about to close (ex- 
cluding the held-over Tobacco Road) 
the following actually reached, or 
passed, this arbitrary mark, putting 
them in the class of hits: Life Begins 
at 8:40, The D’Oyly Carte Gilbert 
and Sullivan Opera Company, Ki// 
That Story, The Great Waltz, The 
Distaff Side, Small Miracle, The 
First Legion, Merrily We Roll Along, 
Personal Appearance, Within the 
Gates, The Farmer Takes a Wife, 
The Children’s Hour, Anything Goes!, 
Revenge with Music, Post Road, Sail- 
ors of Cattaro, Rain from Heaven, 
Accent on Youth, Thumbs Up!, The 
Petrified Forest, The Old Maid, Fly 
Away Home, Laburnum Grove, Es- 
cape Me Never!, Three Men on a 
Horse, Awake and Sing!, The Bishop 
Misbehaves. In the realm of specula- 
tion are the following few which 
opened too late to have reached the 
hit mark yet, but which show signs 
of sufficient popularity to ensure 
them success: Petticoat Fever, the two 
one-act plays by Clifford Odets, 
Ceiling Zero and Kind Lady. The 
number is 31; the number of failures 
at the end of the season will pass 100. 
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nesses already requiring licenses, such 
as ‘billiard and pool tables’, ‘bathing 
establishments and bath-house keepers’, 
‘exterior hoists’, ‘hand organs’, “junk 
dealers’, ‘street musicians’, ‘peddlers, 
hawkers’, and so forth. It offers i!lumi- 
nating definitions of what dancing schools 
and dramatic art schools are from the 
point of view of a maker of municipal 
law, including this sentence: “The words, 
“fancy dancing” shall mean dancing as 
performed on any theatrical stage, pro- 
fessional or otherwise, and shall include 
classical dancing.’ With distinctions con- 
tinued on that level, it suggests an ex- 
amining board to pass upon licenses: 
‘There shall be in the City of New 
York an examining board of dance and 
stage craft, to consist of five persons to 
be appointed by the commissioner of 
licenses, with the approval of the Mayor, 
to preside over the bureau of dance and 
stage craft licenses in the department of 
licenses. No person shall be appointed to 
such board unless he shall submit proof 
that he has had at least ten years’ ex- 
perience as a professional, performing 
dancer, who has had at least ten years’ 
experience as a professional performer 
on the theatrical stage, . . . or who has a 
thorough musical education, or who has 
had at least ten years’ experience as a 
professional performer on the theatrical 
stage in the reading [of] lines written for 
the stage. One member of each such craft 
shall be represented on such board and 
all shall be of good moral character. Such 
appointees shall serve during the pleas- 
ure of the commissioner of licenses. . . .’ 
It is doubtful if any bill more grue- 
some could possiby be conceived. 











Flowers of 
the Forest 
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later — of those who went through the war itself without physical 
injury or material hurt. Nor can the motion picture show what war 
can do (did do) to the whole generation just maturing as war swept 
over the earth, nor to the generation that came after, and to whom it 
bequeathed a heritage of poverty and hatred, disease and mental 
disturbance. The visual image of all that is not of much importance, 
and an inner image is not material for the screen but for the living 
actor facing an audience. 

Katharine Cornell recognized this when she broke into a season 
planned for repertory, because John van Druten’s Flowers of the Forest 
was a good play that said something — in the theatre’s way — that 
she thought should be said now, when the wings of war are filling the 
air with ominous sound. 

Flowers of the Forest has far more theatre substance, quite apart 
from its serious theme, than van Druten’s glib There’s Always Fuliet. 
It has more essential truth in character and story than The Distaff 
Side. What the playwright has done is to take a fairly commonplace 
British family and show how the lives and characters were conditioned 
by what happened twenty years ago. The play begins ‘today’, in a 
London home where Lewis and Naomi Jacklin, husband and wife, are 
living out what is obviously a second-best life, with a pleasant com- 
panionship among fine pictures and books and music to take the place 
of love and children, of deep thinking and strong feeling. Into one of 
their uneventful days comes Leonard Dobie, a violent young searcher 
after truth, a lover of beauty, a hater of war, with a sick body and a 
head attuned — at moments — to catch sounds out of the long dead 
past. The impact of this boy’s presence, together with a packet of old 
letters from the wife’s first love, a poet killed in action, make the past 
live again. The two scenes of the second act show Naomi Jacklin’s 
father’s house, a vicarage in Sussex, during the war. The last act is in 
the London drawing room again. These are the scenes across which the 
play is acted. 

The character of Naomi Jacklin gives no opportunity for the 
sheen and the flame that lend such glory to Katharine Cornell’s play- 
ing — the beauty and youth and passion of her Juliet, the pity and 
romance of Elizabeth Barrett. Naomi Jacklin is a woman who is 
living entirely off the surface of life, for fear of disturbing what lies 
beneath that surface. She is afraid even to hold out her hand in sym- 
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FLOWERS OF THE FOREST 

John van Druten’s play was Katharine Cornell’s last production of the year, 
with direction by Auriol Lee and settings by Jo Mielziner. The author’s 
second-act picture of the follies of war, as shown particularly by those at 
home, is laid in 1914 in the Sussex vicarage where Naomi Huntbach (later 
Mrs. Jacklin) lives with her family. Katharine Cornell is Naomi, Leslie 
Bingham the mother, a knitter and an avid patriot; Charles W aldron the 
minister-father and Margalo Gillmore the sister of Naomi. Hugh Williams 
and John Emery are the soldier friends of the daughters. 


Vandamm 
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CEILING ZERO 


Frank Wead has used his experience as a one-time Lieutenant Commander in 
the United States Navy Air Corps to write a melodrama of the adventurous 
life of aviators. The offstage crash of a flier makes for a rousing second-act 
climax that performs the old and, in these days, unusual trick of bringing a 
lump to the universal audience-throat. Ceiling Zero was produced by Brock 
Pemberton, directed by Antoinette Perry, with a setting by John Root. 
Osgood Perkins, second from left, appears as Jake Lee, the efficient Division 
Superintendent of the Federal Air Lines, and — with John Litel, centre 
carries much of the play’s acting burden. 
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pathy to another human being, for fear that something not quite dead 
may stir in her and re-awaken the torments of full living. That was the 
part as van Druten wrote it. That is Naomi Jacklin as the war left 
her, and as Miss Cornell plays her — never yielding to the temptation 
to deepen her character or to broaden it for emotional effect. 

Whatever Katharine Cornell does, she does bravely. Flowers of the 
Forest has no big scene, except one that belongs entirely to Burgess 
Meredith, who plays the part of Leonard Dobie. The wild, exhilarated 
boy goes suddenly weak and sick, then into a sort of trance in which he 
picks up the personality of Naomi Jacklin’s dying poet-lover and 
speaks out his unfinished poem; then back to life again. By an actor’s 
magic — and with great technical skill — Meredith not only makes 
the difficult quick transitions in presence and in feeling, but makes 
you believe — for the necessary moment — in the author’s romantic 
invention. All that Katharine Cornell does is to listen, as nobody since 
Mrs. Fiske has listened, silently, without gesture, never demanding or 
encouraging attention. And her restraint is its own reward; for nothing 
could give better evidence of her creative gifts than her ability to 
command and constrain her powers to serve a play’s requirements; to 
limit their range, when to give too much would be to take away some- 
thing essential to the play’s quality. 

When, after another five years, let us say, a record of Miss Cor- 
nell’s ten-year achievement is made up, it seems quite probable that 
her production of Flowers of the Forest will mark the point at which she 
distinguished herself —her playing and her relation to a complete 
performance — from famous stars of an earlier generation. With a 
shrewd willingness she surrounds herself with a cast that is better 
than good — Margalo Gillmore, Moffat Johnston, Charles Waldron, 
Hugh Williams — and gives to every actor every opportunity that 
his part and his talents permit him to take advantage of. With their 
aid, and with Auriol Lee’s clear and well-ordered direction, she shapes 
each scene so that scene and character and drama are always unified. 
An actress must be strong and sure, to be so wisely generous. 

If Flowers of the Forest could exist only in the theatre, and in the 
theatre only by virtue of good acting and sound direction, Ceiling Zero 
is a good example of the point at which the capacities of the theatre 
and the motion picture meet. It is an aviation melodrama, all move- 
ment and color. On the stage the entire action takes place ‘in the 
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Operations Office of Federal Air Lines, Hadley Field, Newark, New 
Jersey’, and John Root has designed a setting entirely naturalistic in 
detail that answers every need the play presents. In the motion pic- 
ture, of course, we should have a thousand scenes — with planes 
starting, landing, and in flight, with skies clouded and clear, with love 
in the cockpit and probably with the bathing pool in Cleveland over 
which the sentimental pilot passes slowly to watch the girls at play 
in the water. If you are entirely movie-minded and need to see before 
you can feel, the picture may serve you better than the play where you 
are required to put a minimum of your imagination to work. But 
there is no doubt that Ceiling Zero, as it is produced by Brock Pem- 
berton and directed by Antoinette Perry, is a thoroughly good stage 
show. The author, Frank Wead, knows his air life and his men as only 
a man can who has lived most of his life among them and has worked 
at every part of their game. Moreover, although this is recorded as 
his first play, he shows an extraordinary knowledge of what makes for 
attention and excitement in the theatre. There is a constant sense of 
adventure, from the moment the first curtain rises, and it is not only 
when the threat of a crash brings a lump to your throat that you hear 
the hum of planes outside the window of the office. Planes are about 
you all the time, coming and going. 

The play has a lively cast, headed by Osgood Perkins as Jake Lee, 
the superintendent of the Eastern Division, who holds the stage dur- 
ing most of the performance, and who gives his usual expert perform- 
ance in a part that shows his skill more than usually well, especially 
the way he builds up the tension in a scene by the slow, steady tight- 
ening of speech and action. Jake Lee is a good, energetic superin- 
tendent, a man who can be depended upon to manage the office of a 
big air line, to see that the planes are well cared for, and start, well 
manned, on time, and also to see that every man in the service gets his 
due with a little extra good will thrown in for friendship and fellow- 
ship. John Litel, who comes to New York after long experience in 
provincial stock, presents a brisk picture of Dizzy Davis, a pilot who 
comes out of an older age, not of science, but of adventure in wine, 
women and flight. Altogether, Ceiling Zero is heady with the marks of 
popular success. 

Since the month is fairly barren in the theatre, and the difference 
in approach between Flowers of the Forest and Ceiling Zero has raised 
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again the question of what it is that makes a play stage material, or 
movie material, or equally material for theatre and movie, it seemed 
worthwhile to make a quick round of the pictures to find out, if 
possible, what there was on the screen that would serve as a fair sub- 
stitute for the man who loves the theatre. The intention of this critical 
escapade was to avoid equally a solemn, analytical approach, and 
any special attention to essential motion picture values; in other 
words, to try to find out what a man who wanted the theatre and 
couldn’t get it would find in the movie to take the place of that par- 
ticular kind of enjoyment. This would bar out all emphasis on the 
pleasures of fine photography, design, montage, camera angles and so 
forth, and centre on story, character, dramatic action, playing. 

Such an assignment may look easy enough from the outside; ac- 
tually it is almost impossible of achievement. It becomes evident, soon 
enough, that you cannot look at a thing with any interest and not see 
the qualities that distinguish it, for good or ill, in its own field. If you 
saw the same picture half a dozen times, you might, perhaps, succeed 
in the last visit in ignoring the elements that make it essentially a 
motion picture, but by the time you can do that you are not seeing the 
picture for enjoyment any more. Moreover, most pictures of any im- 
portance today have so many features of technical achievement that 
the mind’s eye refuses not to recognize them, if it is an eye accustomed 
to get enjoyment from the means and the technique of accomplish- 
ment. Then again, although motion picture technique is good, motion 
picture dramaturgy is still so bad, such a scrambling of second-rate 
theatre portrayal with dime-novel portrayal, that if you like a really 
good story well told, you find almost nothing in motion picture story 
ripe enough for mature enjoyment. 

But perhaps if the results are conceded in advance to be faltering 
in judgment and of little real value, the details of the experiment may 
be entertaining or stimulating enough to make someone else try it. 
It may be as well to note that while the pictures were not chosen to 
establish a point of view, neither were they selected wholly at random. 
The choices, supplemented by the reviews of motion picture critics, 
came chiefly from two sets of picture devotees, older movie fans who 
take the picture for entertainment and release after a busy day, and 
young movie fans to whom the motion picture world is more nearly 
the real world, and whose usual criticism can be summed up in a pas- 
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sage from a letter reading: “We went to a movie and had a gorgeous 
time. It was awful. We wept buckets. You must surely go.’ 

To begin with the worst ones first: 

Reckless, with Jean Harlow, in which there was nothing of pleasure 
except the moment when the curtains met across the legend “The End’. 

Private Worlds, with Claudette Colbert and Charles Boyer, a pleas- 
antly performed romance of a psychiatric hospital with all the char- 
acters flat and false and the psychiatry reduced to porridge. There is a 
scene where a young doctor’s loving wife (left too much alone since 
the alluring sister of the new hospital superintendent has come to 
town) invites one of the patients in to tea in the hope of lulling her own 
pain by helping a soul in deeper distress. The sick girl is Carrie Flint, 
and her malady is indicated by her speech, which runs something like 
this: ‘I am Carrie Flint sewing; Carrie Flint is sewing; this is Carrie 
Flint, she is sewing; I am Carrie Flint; I am sewing.’ To which the 
pertinent comment of the Critic in the Row Behind was: ‘That seems 
to be Carrie Flint sewing’, which represented the maximum depth of 
intelligence required by the picture. 

G-Men, with James Cagney, is announced as a stirring exposition 
of the fight the federal government is making against organized crime, 
and the approved opinion of Mr. Cagney is that he is a great young 
actor. Together, that should make a rousing combination in a muddled 
world that is keenly responsive to the pleasures of other mysteries 
than why Congressmen act as they do. Actually, the story seemed no 
more mysterious and no more exciting after the first seventeen min- 
utes than the acting of little boys playing gunmen in the back yard. 
The late afternoon audience was made up largely of men who looked 
troubled enough, and who had doubtless come to forget their troubles. 
One must hope that G-Men helped them to their moment of forgetful- 
ness; but for one who loves the theatre and a good tall tale, G-Men 
was barren. James Cagney has a most engaging smile. You would be 
willing to take an oath on it that he is good to his mother. But what 
seemed most obvious was that here was a perfectly good advertising 
salesman gone completely to waste, in a world that is full of good 
advertising to sell and has few men equipped to sell it. 

British-Gaumont followed the fairly simple rules of mystery- 
making much more closely when they made The Man Who Knew Too 
Much, but they had the benefit of Peter Lorre’s acting — and he knows 
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how to make your hair stand on end just by looking at you with those 
fearsome eyes and twisting his lips into a cynical smile. 

In Richelieu you approached elements that might well belong to the 
theatre — though not to its heart; the portrayal of a great dramatic 
character out of the pages of history, and the wearing of costumes. But 
this history was served up in thin little doses, sauced for the child 
mind, and one of the difficulties in judging the play was in forgetting 
how the audience’s intelligence was being insulted. When you could 
forget that, you saw some lovely scenes in old French palaces and 
gardens, some men and women who wore their costumes with the right 
spine, and George Arliss playing George Arliss in Richelieu’s garb. 
For many years the theatre held Mr. Arliss in high esteem as one of 
its master technicians, and as something more than that, an actor 
who could create character almost entirely out of external elements, 
a real gift in its way. Mr. Arliss never dug deep into pleasure or power 
or pain, but when he acted he gave you the clues to understanding, 
and you felt the part according to your capacity. It would seem that 
his talent, developed through long stage experience, would make the 
perfect motion picture player; and Mr. Arliss, within the limits of his 
age and range, has gone on to high motion picture honors in almost 
every part he has played. But actually, although his movement and 
gesture and speech are as expert as ever, and although it would be 
hard to define what it is that he has lost, there seems to be nothing 
but the shell of a player left; not the expressive surface which a fine 
motion picture actor possesses, but the shell of an old stage actor. 
If princes and potentates bowed before this Richelieu and lost their 
lands and their heads to satisfy his craving for power, they must in- 
deed have lived in a world of empty shadows. 

In the two plays next in the scale, The Little Colonel and Camille, 
the theatre values were distinct and unmistakable — not in Shirley 
Temple, who seems to an uninitiated eye a remarkable little presence, 
but as yet entirely a screen presence; to some extent — and negatively 
— in Lionel Barrymore, an obviously middle-aged, middle-class actor 
in an old man’s make-up; and affirmatively in Bill Robinson, tapping 
his way through those heavenly rhythms up and down the pic- 
tured stairs. Fortunately, the dance (the individual performance, as 
distinct from the composition) ‘comes over’ on the screen. And while 
memory plays such strange tricks that there is no telling whether the 
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pleasure you get, for example, from watching Bill Robinson or Fred 
Astaire in pictures is in what you see or in what you remember, there is 
certainly an almost exact renewal of the pleasure you have felt when 
you watched them dance in person. For a short moment, and for a 
single pattern like Bill Robinson’s, the translation from medium to 
medium is complete and successful. 

It was so, too, surprisingly enough, with Yvonne Printemps’ per- 
formance in Camille. This is a French film of poor selection and ar- 
rangement which lost Pierre Fresnay’s quality altogether in the part 
of Armand, but in which the remarkable creature that is Yvonne 
Printemps came through in scene after scene almost as vividly, if not 
as ebulliently, as on the stage. It was almost impossible not to re- 
member how second-rate the motion picture qualities of Camille were, 
but it is one of the few of the month’s pictures that a theatre lover 
might enjoy seeing a second time to the advantage of his understand- 
ing of the art of acting, and especially the art of projection. 

Black Fury was another peculiarly disturbing picture, with the 
sound fuzzy, and the composition so poor that you could not avoid 
sensing it even if you tried not to see it. Moreover, it was packed full 
of badly digested economic theory that, with the handicap of poor 
accomplishment, the mind simply refused to accept. Even at a dis- 
tance of a few days, it is difficult to recall the sequence of events that 
led to Paul Muni’s degeneration from the cheery, upstanding young 
miner, through a disappointment in love and a night’s drunkenness, 
to blind leadership of the blind, and back to a hero’s mold. It all seems 
pretty silly, no matter how urgently you believe that miners are badly 
treated in this unfair world. 

Somewhat less disappointing was the Russian prize film, The 
Youth of Maxim, which shared first honors in the recent Soviet 
Cinema Festival in Moscow. It is part of a trilogy showing conditions 
in Czarist Russia after the Revolution of 1905, the life such a boy as 
Maxim might have lived, that would have taught him that revolu- 
tion was the only escape, and that would have bred him for forward 
action. It is photographed with the usual Soviet skill and naturalism, 
and is no doubt a useful and purposeful record. It has many fine and 
many harrowing moments. But in spite of the declaration that every 
action in the picture had its counterpart in fact, it is sadly lacking in 
that theatre truth which is the foundation of theatre belief, the quality 
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of right relation that makes a man in the audience identify himself 
with the man on the stage. 

That leaves two pictures on the list and, by a mere accident, both 
presented Charles Laughton in important parts and gave the clue, al- 
though they did not furnish the answer, to the problem in hand. 
Ruggles of Red Gap is a jolly picture with plenty of sound nonsense in 
the story and the people, with as much sentiment as any old home 
play and with several good character portraits, the best among them 
this British valet sold by his master to newly rich Americans and 
following them, with great shock to his pride and his dignity, out to 
the mining crudities of Red Gap. The best of many good scenes is in a 
saloon where somebody mentions the Gettysburg Address and, al- 
though many at the bar remember what was done there, no one recalls 
what was said there, until Ruggles quietly, solemnly recites the 
Address which he has studied as a sample of Americana. As he speaks 
the lines, men and women gather about to listen, one by one; the 
separate individuals stand out and then grow into one, in a way in 
which only the motion picture has succeeded in harmonizing groups of 
people under the spell of an idea or a situation. It would be pleasant 
to put to Mr. Arthur Hopkins or Mr. Guthrie McClintic the challenge 
to try that same scene on the stage — with theatre technique. It was 
good movie. It might well be good theatre, even without Charles 
Laughton to hold the strands together as he did in Ruggles of Red Gap. 

And then there was Les Miserables, directed by Richard Boleslav- 
sky, with Frederic March and Charles Laughton featured as Jean Val- 
jean and Javert, and with Rochelle Hudson as Cosette. All about, in 
the audience, people were in tears; the woman in the next seat was so 
caught up by the intensity of the action that she shouted out half a 
dozen times, ‘Kill him quick or he’ll kill you!’, ‘Quiet, they’re com- 
ing!’, “Oh, don’t!’, ‘For God’s sake, take care!’, and so on. And al- 
though for some unaccountable reason Les Miserables could not do 
that to a less susceptible person, or even do what Ceiling Zero did — 
tightening the throat and making the eyes hot — although it remained 
quite impersonally there, a great story starkly stripped, with just 
what the screen could take of it, no more — even that was enough. 
It is a story out of an epic novel, and yet it is the only story in the 
month that seemed capable of stirring the theatre’s satisfactions. 
There were the fundamentals of living character: hunger and punish- 
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H™ are one or two cases of the modern play breaking bounds 
— which is the most hopeful adventure that the modern 
stage can have to show us. I would cheerfully give half-a-dozen good 
revivals of Shakespeare for one such outburst of spirit and originality. 

What are the bounds to be broken? Actually they are defined for 
the playwright by certain conventions of lifelikeness in the theatre. 
How long these conventions have existed does not greatly matter, nor 
by whose authority they were set up. But no one except a blind play- 
goer can deny their force; and the historian of our dramatic era will 
point out that they influenced every form of writing for the stage, 
with scarcely an exception. He may add that even when the dramatists 
of the eighteen-thirties turned to the writing of historical plays, they 
gave a lifelike color to their personages (or tried to do so) by making 
them speak the idiom of the day. 

Further, he will note how speedily the subversive opinions of one 
dramatic generation became the received opinions of the next. Nearly 
all the leaders at the turn of the century were in revolt against some- 
thing. Writing about Ibsen, Shaw made it clear that no dramatist 
worth his salt could be anything but a rebel. The movement in fact 
had no use for the ‘right-winger’, even in an aesthetic sense; and it 
succeeded in obscuring the reputation of the few dramatic poets, from 
Synge to Claudel, who happened to be interested in ideas only as 
imaginative symbols. 

But how different is the attitude to-day, forty years after Ibsen, 
twenty years after expressionism! Nobody, except a handful of the 
most conservative communists, cares one rap about the use of the 
stage as a rebel platform. The young writer revolts against the very 
same hard-headed intellectualism and hard-outlined naturalism that 
inspired his predecessors. The ‘genuinely scientific natural history’ of 
Shaw means rather less than nothing to him. If he were to be offered 
the choice between fantastic film and photographic theatre, he would 
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ment, labor, pain, Christian kindness, deceit, repentance, love and 
pity. There was man at war with the law; there was the court of jus- 
tice, the home, the galley, the garden, the country road, the hidden 
meeting place, the sewers of Paris — all of the ideas which need only 
to be named or seen or heard to evoke those keenest racial and literary 
memories which remain alive and forgotten within us. There can be 
no mistake about the fact that the theatre and the motion picture that 
can meet on the melodramatic level of Ceiling Zero can meet again on 
the level of Les Miserables. But that is only saying that the scale of 
the story transcends the medium. 

By accident, there is on this list only one picturized play, Camille, 
and that is so far away in time and idea as hardly to remain a play. 
So the month’s material does not serve adequately to explore the like- 
nesses and differences in story values. But in Les Miserables the differ- 
ence in acting technique was well portrayed. Frederic March is a 
sound, skilful motion picture actor. When he plays a scene opposite 
Charles Laughton (who in spite of his new devotion to the pictures 
uses a theatre technique which one would be tempted to call three- 
dimensional if that did not look like a way to escape clarity) you see 
with your own eyes the difference between two acting methods, both 
good, with a difference that is more than a matter of personal ap- 
proach. 

The difference has something to do, of course, with the fact that a 
motion picture story is not rehearsed — or played — in the sequence 
followed in the picture, but in bits that use the same setting. Obvi- 
ously that makes good characterization, created from within, far 
more difficult and often makes it false if carried over into unrelated 
scenes. And conversely it gives an advantage to the actor who plays 
close to the surface of character, who can make a quick transition, and 
who has enough variety of facial expression and enough flexibility of 
movement to cover the superficiality. And does that not, in turn, also 
influence the effect upon the audience, so that — generally speaking 
— good motion pictures give you relaxation, good plays re-creation? 
One lets you down; the other picks you up. 

Perhaps someday Stark Young may be induced to see Les Miser- 
ables, or some equally illuminating picture, and explain the whole 
matter — as only he can. Meantime the defense rests. 
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dividually and in the ensemble, than any logical piece to be seen in 
London at the moment. Henrietta Watson, Martita Hunt, Fabia 
Drake and Veronica Turleigh (to name only four of them) convince 
the spectator that he is meeting four women of a special distinction 
rarely encountered in life; and that says much for the authors as well. 
The men of the cast are by no means as impressive, but it is thanks to 
their sturdy willingness to lend support that the piece never for an in- 
stant becomes preposterous. A series of changes of scene, which must 
be exceptionally difficult on a small stage like that of the Royalty, is 
carried through smoothly. It would be tempting to do such a piece 
with fragments of suggested scenery; but the director no doubt felt 
that it required apparent realism or nothing, and he is rewarded for 
his pains. 

Less ambitious and more self-evidently dramatic is The Old Ladies, 
Rodney Ackland’s version of Hugh Walpole’s story, with a bravura 
part for Edith Evans. Here it is possible for John Gielgud as director 
to subdivide his stage, and to exhibit pity, terror, cruelty and all the 
passions in life-size and larger — in full knowledge that the piece not 
only tolerates but demands such theatre treatment. The effect is 
strong but not deep; the truth being that no more can be put into a 
pint-pot than the pint-pot will hold in the way of imagination. Ab- 
surdly and improbably enough, this remains a play about three old 
ladies in an English cathedral town — and not all the art of a great 
actress will make it a play about a monstrous witch, torturing other 
creatures of her sex. But what richness and vitality Edith Evans 
brings to the portrait! To call her character a gipsy or link her with 
any known social type is to do less than justice to her own creative 
powers. What she puts before us is a monstrous shape of humanity 
unknown in any experience, yet not incredible nor even repulsive. 
Indeed if the actor’s theatre of to-day sets authors writing such parts 
in earnest, young and comely actresses may as well retire from the field 
and await their own middle age, in the hope of showing themselves 
to as much advantage. 

A play of more enduring quality is Richard Hughes’s 4 Comedy 
of Good and Evil, which at intervals of years has been done at least 
three times in London, and is now revived at the Gate Theatre under 
Norman Marshall’s management. You may recall its theme, which is 
the demoniac invasion of a rectory in Wales by a waif called Gladys, 
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choose the film every time. If he is to choose theatre at all as his me- 
dium, it will have to be a theatre very unlike what we have known for 
twenty years past. But with the help of imagination, technical equip- 
ment, and especially a firm belief in the living actor and actress, he 
can accomplish something positive even in the architectural museum 
of curiosities that passes for a playhouse in this year 1935. 

To take perhaps the best example first, here is Richard Pryce 
adapting Frolic Wind from a novel by Richard Oke, with a gifted 
young stage director in John Wyse to help him bring out its virtues 
theatrically. There is happily no compulsion on anybody but the 
adaptor to read the novel of a play; and even he (to judge by Shake- 
speare’s many adaptations) can often with advantage read it casually. 
This time, without reading it, I am sure the novel is a good one — 
though the disarming gentleness of the version, a really beautiful 
gentleness peculiar to the adaptor, suggests that the original may have 
been subtly changed. Three weeks have passed since I saw the per- 
formance, and I find myself wondering what the play can possibly 
have been about. Was it about several more or less frustrated old 
ladies, sisters and hostesses of an English country house? Surely not. 
Or their guests of varying ages, who seem scarcely less frustrated 
than themselves? They form the group of central characters, but are 
unconvincing subject-matter for a drama. The stream of life, babbling, 
gushing, foaming, gliding from the past through the present to some 
vast, uncertain and annihilating future? One must guess that to be 
nearer the purpose. And admitting that streams have a way of run- 
ning downhill, the discerning spectator of this play may even recon- 
cile himself to the wildest and most improbable of last acts, in which 
nearly all the characters are moved to take part in a parlor game of 
truth-telling. The motive for this game is the discovery that the most 
apparently ladylike of the sister hostesses, suddenly deceased by 
being struck by lightning, had for years inhabited a tower adorned 
by phallic frescoes. Its consequence is a dramatic confession by the 
unlikeliest elderly gentleman friend of the family that he is in fact the 
seducer of another sister and the father of a young lady living au pair 
in the household. That such things can be said or even hinted on the 
stage without provoking a smile from the audience is a sufficient trib- 
ute to Frolic Wind. Nobody should believe a word of it. 

But the fairy-tale is provocative of much better acting, both in- 
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and her embarrassing substitution of a real leg for the wooden one 
with which Mrs. Minnie Williams, the rector’s wife, has been accus- 
tomed to play the harmonium. No one but a devil, certainly, would 
have given Mrs. Williams a leg furnished with pink garter, silk stock- 
ings, and red high-heeled shoes —a leg moreover that greets even 
the postman with high-kicking. All this fantasy holds its freshness, 
and the reaction of the neighbors should form the groundwork of a 
little masterpiece. But in the short while since the piece was written, 
some of the intellectual motive-power has been lost. The schoolgirl 
devil who regrets her devilry, and her exorcising angel with his worldly 
wisdom, belong to the drama of Shaw rather than to the simpler 
world of the dramatic poet. It was none the less a pleasure to see the 
work again. And whether the Gate performs intimate revue, Victo- 
rian melodrama, satire of to-day, or fantastic drama like this comedy, 
it goes on proving the emptiness of ordinary theatrical naturalism 
and the fullness of a bold stage appeal. 

There are many good reasons for liking J. B. Priestley’s Cornelius, 
besides the appearance of Ralph Richardson in a most likeable part. 
It expresses in action, with little commentary, a plain man’s view of 
current events. The commentary that is forthcoming is modestly 
made, as though between long puffs at the national and habitual briar. 
. A man in business, an intelligent type among average sensual men, 
sees not only his own business but the whole fabric of accustomed 
trade and credit crumbling before his eyes. An old world is disappear- 
ing, without much hopeful prospect of replacement by a new. Perhaps 
the appeal of the play springs most clearly from the fact that Cornel- 
ius is a man in the forties, whose memory goes back even to a civiliza- 
tion before War — and that he has never quite readjusted himself to 
the condition afterwards. The economic breakdown comes as a second 
blow to him and to all his notions of life; and the drama really amounts 
to little more than his gesture, half-humorous and philosophical, half- 
tragic, in warding off the inevitable bludgeon. Technically speaking, 
this is a play of 1912 or earlier; it differs in nothing but subject-matter 
from the plays Miss Horniman used to produce at her Repertory 
Theatre in Manchester. But its naturalism is truly an art-form and not 
a habit or a weakness. I have seen Ralph Richardson in better parts — 
he can be superb in Old English comedy, for instance — and shall 
never hope to find him more directly moving. Cornelius will not be 
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the last of the Manchester school of plays, for its author has definitely 
settled down to that style; but it may easily be the strongest of a long 
series. 

Galsworthy’s Justice, when it was first performed by the Frohman 
Repertory in 1910, seemed to me to have as much and as little relation 
to tragedy as a street accident (often called a tragedy by the press). 
That did not prevent it from being a creditable play of a certain kind 
— but it was called a tragedy. Since then it has done much good in 
the world, chiefly through the reform of our penal system and its 
periods of solitary confinement; and I would suggest in all earnestness 
that the right thing to do is to erect a statue to the author and refrain 
from further performances of what can now be considered a classic. 
But the situation is complicated when this play is the first of a Gals- 
worthy Festival; other forms of justice will overtake the delinquent 
spectator who fails to know a masterpiece when he sees one. 

The spring is here. Stratford under its new director, Iden Payne, | 
has resounding notices. I would be there, but for rehearsals in two 
theatres; meantime Tovarich and Cochran plays wait to be seen. 


Opera, American Plan 
IRVING KOLODIN 


NE of the rarest things in American art —a season of opera 
O organized for the sole purpose of giving good performances of fine 
operas — has just come to a close in Philadelphia. If this statement 
does not arouse protests from the Eastern seaboard, it is fairly certain 
to do so from the Western — for the annual opera seasons in San 
Francisco have, in part, the same objective. But the Philadelphia 
season was unique in the sense that a repertory dictated the choice of 
singers, not the available stars the choice of repertory — a distinction 
so profound as immediately to set apart the Philadelphia experiment 
from all other opera given in America this season, and for many seasons. 

Even before the repertory was announced, there was good augury 
in the association of Fritz Reiner and Alexander Smallens as conduc- 
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tors of the collaborating Philadelphia Orchestra. Both men have ac- 
quainted us with high standards of orchestral and ensemble perform- 
ance, and these standards were maintained by their achievements 
this winter. Perfectionists would not have had their ultimate desires 
realized in Philadelphia, for there were many handicaps and much for 
which allowance had to be made. But considering the spirit, health 
and vitality of the enterprise, the allowances were easily granted. 

Primary among these handicaps was the fact that the season, as 
given, was not finally decided upon until a few months (in August, 
actually) before the first production was scheduled. The original plan 
organized the season on a purely experimental basis, shunning estab- 
lished (meaning expensive) stars, with the object of building a per- 
sonnel and chorus that would, in three years’ time perhaps, achieve 
productions of high artistic merit. But the gap in the musical life of 
Philadelphia left by the decision of the Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion to abandon production in that city yawned invitingly. An influ- 
ential local group urged the use of guest stars and more elaborate 
productions than had been contemplated, with the hope of succeeding 
to the social as well as the artistic laurels of the Metropolitan. The 
plan, as eventually adopted, was a compromise between the most 
pretentious aspirations for immediate results and the more modest 
desires of those who wished to build for the future. On the artistic 
side, this compromise could be effected with little alteration in the 
original objectives; but on the commercial side, it led to difficulty 
and confusion. Tickets were priced for introductory purposes at the 
same level as those for the orchestral concerts. The intention was to 
raise them gradually, over a period of years, to a point at which the 
prospect of balancing the budget came closest to the capacity of the 
public to pay. But the changed plan undoubtedly created a much 
greater deficit than was originally expected. Fortunately, an accumu- 
lated reserve fund is available to care for this. Also, the Orchestra 
Association now has $60,000 worth of new and permanently useful 
scenery and equipment, including a revolving stage. 

Admirable as the repertory was artistically, it included more than 
a reasonable proportion of operas that are poor ‘draws’ (with no Pag- 
liaccis, Butterflies or Aidas to balance the accounts). These may be 
indicated as: Falstaff (never popular in America), [phigenie en Aulide 
(none of Gliick’s operas is popular), Figaro (the same is true of Mo- 
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FRITZ REINER 


As orchestral conductor for the season of opera in Philadelphia, Fritz Reiner 
has added to his reputation as a technician and creator, having found the 
‘details of the orchestra, singers’ cues, concern for balance, diction, lighting 
and what not’ a cumulative task that absorbed all his vast powers. 
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HERBERT GRAF ALEXANDER SMALLENS 


Herbert Graf was the talented young stage director for the Philadelphia 
Opera ‘performances. With the cooperation of a youthful company and the 
advantage of ample time for rehearsals, Graf was able to impart a fluidity of 
movement and a genuine ensemble spirit to the productions. Alexander 
Smallens, a familiar figure to Philadelphia Orchestra audiences, collaborated 
with Fritz Reiner in the conducting, his work reaffirming the favorable 
opinion in which he is held as a leader of opera scores. 
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zart), Boris (lacking Chaliapin, just another Russian opera to the 
mass of the opera-going public), Tristan (its unpopularity is a phe- 
nomenon local to Philadelphia), and Maora (Stravinsky without the 
réclame of his orchestral works). This left only Rosenkavalier, Meister- 
singer and Carmen as ‘box-office’ operas. The list of less popular 
operas would have been swelled by the addition of Pelleas, which 
was dropped because it was not possible to cast it properly. An 
exhaustive search for an American novelty to occupy the Pelleas 
dates resulted in nothing that all interested could agree upon (Reiner 
declares that he alone examined ‘500 pounds’ of American opera!). 
Lady Macbeth of Mzensk was therefore added, certainly a tea-table 
subject, but less a matter of interest for the three audiences necessary 
in the Philadelphia scheme than for the single audience in New York. 

The appended figures thus have a double significance, in estab- 
lishing once again the potency of the familiar upon the general mind, 
and indicating the specific character of the Philadelphia audience. 
Though the city, with its suburbs, offers a population close to 3,000,- 
000, its composition is much less cosmopolitan than New York or 
certain other of America’s largest cities, and its economic constitution 
is also individual. Someone in close touch with the situation describes 
it as ‘all top and bottom’ — meaning that the middle class which 
holds the balance of success in any pretentious field of entertainment 
(this eliminates the movies) is less numerous than could be desired. 

The pre-season subscription sale amounted to about fifty per cent 
of the seats available for the three performances of each opera, aver- 
aging in the practically sold-out Friday afternoon series with the less 
favorable sales for Saturday and Tuesday evenings. With this as a 
basis, the total sale was: 


OPERA COMPOSER % SOLD OUT 
Tristan und Isolde Wagner 75 
Carmen Bizet 85 
Der Rosenkavalier Strauss go 
Maora, Hansel and Gretel Stravinsky, Humperdinck 65 
Boris Godunuff Moussorgsky 60 
Falstaff Verdi 60 
Iphigenie en Aulide Glick 70 
Marriage of Figaro Mozart 65 
Lady Macbeth of Mzensk Shostakovitch 70 
Die Meistersinger Wagner 95-100 
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For opera, the auditorium has a capacity of about 2800, or a total 
of 8400 for the three performances. Subtracting the subscription at- 
tendance, the single-seat sale, then, varied approximately as follows: 


Tristan 1100 
Carmen 2940 
Rosenkavalier 3360 
Maora, Hansel and Gretel 1260 
Boris 840 
Falstaff 840 
Iphigenie 1680 
Figaro 1260 
Lady Macbeth 1680 
Metstersinger 3360-4200 


It is easy to observe that the single seat sale began promisingly, 
and built up for each of the next two operas. The holiday week in 
which the double bill fell may be blamed for the poor business for those 
operas. Too, the natural attractiveness of Hansel and Gretel for chil- 
dren was no doubt offset somewhat by the Stravinsky. In a city the 
size of Philadelphia, local conditions in the theatrical and musical 
world are apt to affect the sale of single tickets on a given date; thus, 
the Saturday evening performance of Boris suffered through the com- 
peting appearance of Argentina, who drew a large house that after- 
noon. It is estimated that the opera lost $1000 in business on that day. 
During the week-end devoted to Figaro, strong competition was en- 
countered from Colonel de Basil’s Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
which grossed about $8000 for two performances and probably di- 
verted between $2000 and $3000 from the single-seat sale for Mozart. 
The really disappointing response was to Fa/staff, although this is an 
experience which has plenty of precedent in other American cities. 
The comparatively good business for [phigenie may be attributed 
partly to the interest in the American premiere of the original version, 
partly to the stage setting by Norman Bel Geddes, and partly to the 
Humphrey-Weidman ballet (the dancers have studios in Philadelphia 
and are well liked there). 

Despite the use of imported singers in all of the operas (some of 
the singers were, literally, ‘imported’ from Europe for their Phila- 
delphia appearances) the cast was the smallest item in the total budget. 
Isolated according to general departmental expenses, the budget for 
the ten operas can be analyzed as follows: 
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Salaries to conductors, stage directors, orchestra 
of 104, chorus of 60 (on weekly salary); Adminis- 


trative overhead; Rent; Rehearsals: 334% 
Stage crew and electricians (19, plus extras): 25% 
Scenery (built or rented‘); Costumes (newly 

made but hired): 25% 
Cast: 16%% 


The nature of the rehearsals requires a special word. Most of the 
productions were rehearsed for three weeks, some as much as five or 
six. Parts of Meistersinger were in rehearsal since December, for per- 
formances at the end of April. Orchestral rehearsals were expedited 
by the skill, intelligence and discipline of the Philadelphia ensemble; 
the average production was prepared in five or six sessions, including 
both reading rehearsals for the orchestra and final rehearsals with the 
cast. Herbert Graf, the talented young German stage director, had one 
special assistant, and he was aided by two répétiteurs who cared for the 
musical details of his rehearsals. The conductors, Reiner and Smallens, 
devoted considerable time to both musical and stage direction, espe- 
cially the former in the production of Figaro in Edward J. Dent’s ex- 
cellent English version. This yielded a quality of ensemble that is 
rarely seen in opera, either here or abroad. 

All of these factors are important on two counts — the artistic char- 
acter of the separate productions and the results of the season as a 
whole. A detailed survey of the individual works is impossible here, 
but a few outstanding features may be indicated. First was the in- 
valuable collaboration of the Philadelphia Orchestra, under two gifted 
conductors who have not been stifled by routine jobs. It would be un- 
reasonable to expect an orchestra of such virtuosity in a repertory 
opera house giving a half-dozen performances a week, and its gleam 
would be speedily dulled under such circumstances, but an ensemble 
of half its merits would yet be vastly beyond the average of those 
generally heard in America. The orchestra was an immense aid in 
every production, both in operas such as Tristan, Rosenkavalier and 
Boris, whose casts were composed largely of older, thoroughly-routined 
singers, and even more strikingly in Figaro and Falstaff, in which the 
proportion of young singers was considerable. 

The most interesting and suggestive performance of the series was 


1 Boris, Lady Macbeth and Meistersinger were produced with hired scenery. The average 
cost of the new productions was between $5000 and $8000. 
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Figaro, in which Maria Kurenko, as the Countess, was the only singer 
with a national, much less an international, reputation. The virtues 
of this performance had their beginning in the chamber-music style 
adopted by Reiner, possible only in a house as favorable, acoustically, 
as the Academy of Music, and the superlative responsiveness of the 
orchestra. But these were qualities splendidly matched by the musi- 
cianly singing of Julius Huehn, Josephine Antoine, Margaret Codd 
and Dennis Noble, of whom only the last, an Englishman, has had any 
extensive professional experience in opera. I sat in the very rear row 
of the Academy for the precise purpose of subjecting Dent’s English 
version (it is much more than a translation) to the severest test pos- 
sible, and found that every essential line reached my ears, and a good 
many of the unessential ones, too. (Mme. Kurenko’s English was 
audible, but not understandable.) The credit for this belongs, in part, 
to Mr. Graf’s accomplished direction, which imparted great life and 
zest to the stage business, but as much must be reserved for Reiner’s 
extensive labors with the recitative, naturally the most troublesome 
element in such an undertaking. 

A digression may be pardoned here for the purpose of pointing out 
the infinitely greater effectiveness of Reiner as an operatic conductor 
than in the concert hall. Some would say that this is despite the greater 
detail involved, but I believe that it is true because of it. Probably the 
greatest baton technician of the day, Reiner is also a man of enormous 
vitality; and his inevitable temptation has been to disperse his energy 
in ‘readings’, since the mere orderly performance of a symphonic work 
poses no problems for him. But the manifold ways — details of the 
orchestra, singers’ cues, concern for balance, diction, lighting and 
what not — in which an operatic conductor can expend his energies in 
achieving an ensemble provide Reiner with a focus for all his physical 
and nervous power. It is to him a more complex, thus a more engross- 
ing, occupation. Tristan, Rosenkavalier, most of all Figaro, demonstrated 
this beyond contradiction. 

Graf’s contribution was of much greater scope and importance 
than that of the average ‘stage-director’ in an American opera com- 
pany. Not only was this by virtue of his superior talents; his qualities 
were permitted their fullest play by the youthfulness of the company 
with which he was associated, its willingness to work with him and the 
fortunate circumstance that ample time was permitted for rehearsals. 
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In imparting a sense of fluid movement, of expressive and economical 
gesture to both principals and chorus, Graf showed himself as able a 
pedagogue as he was a theoretician. Nor did he miss his opportunity to 
develop a genuine ensemble spirit; from its first manifestations in 
Rosenkavalier it grew steadily, to a high point in Figaro. The ease and 
certainty of Huehn’s playing as Almaviva was completely astonishing 
to anyone who had seen him, only a year ago, struggling to accommo- 
date his bodily movements to his singing postures in the same role at a 
Juilliard Graduate School performance. One could scarcely believe the 
impersonation to be the work of the same performer, so vast was the 
improvement. And, indeed, after six months’ work under Reiner and 
Graf, Huehn was not the same person — but a much more capable 
one. It is to be hoped that the rumors of his engagement for the 
Metropolitan next season do not mean the end of his progress, so well 
begun. Josephine Antoine and Margaret Codd also benefited markedly 
from their association with Graf and Reiner. 

Though the Philadelphia guarantors may regard this as an expen- 
sive object lesson, the Figaro production was sufficient evidence of a 
large future for opera in English — with the important reservation 
that the adaptors should know as much about their subject and have 
as felicitous a command of both the original language and the ver- 
nacular as Mr. Dent had. 

The campaign for opera in English is almost as old as the history 
of opera in America. Its exponents have included Theodore Thomas, 
Oscar Hammerstein (in his first operatic venture, in Harlem), Henry 
Savage, the New Theatre group, the American Opera Company out of 
Rochester, and the Juilliard Graduate School. It is possible that the 
time has finally arrived for it to assert its puissance. It is logical that 
a successful campaign should emanate from such an enterprise as the 
Philadelphia season, for the city’s very lack of a large foreign popula- 
tion argues the stronger for the establishment of opera in English. New 
York and Chicago may succumb at a later date, but the trend seems 
to be irresistibly in that direction. No one who had the experience of 
hearing Don Pasquale at the Metropolitan, and Figaro in Philadelphia, 
on successive days, can doubt which audience had the better time of it 
— despite the excellent Bori-Pinza-De Luca-Schipa combination in 
the former. There was the spectacle, on the one hand, of the Metro- 
politan’s audience sitting in frigid and perplexed silence as the Italian 
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witticisms rolled over their heads to the delighted Italian claque be- 
hind the rail; the Academy audience, on the other hand, following the 
adventures of Almaviva, Cherubino, Figaro and Suzanna (somewhat 
less, the Countess) with as much respect as they deserved, but with 
complete comprehension and great pleasure. Even the scene in which 
Cherubino submits unwillingly to being dressed in girl’s clothing by 
Figaro was understandable to the audience. 

In essence, this was the most valuable demonstration of the Phila- 
delphia season. Even beyond establishing the excellence of Fritz 
Reiner as an operatic conductor, of reaffirming the favorable opinion 
of Alexander Smallens’ capacity, of developing amazingly the talents 
of Julius Huehn and Josephine Antoine, of acquainting a new public 
with the merits of Dennis Noble, the promise of Margaret Codd, 
Charles Haywood, Albert Mahler, Agnes Davies, Eugene Loewenthal 
and Lyuba Senderowna, the winter in Philadelphia demonstrated in- 
contestably that opera can be one of the most vital elements in our 
musical life. This, however, involves certain primary obligations on 
the part of its producers: the inclination to treat opera as a form of 
theatrical entertainment, rather than as a concert in costume; a will 
to tell the story simply and with dramatic effectiveness on the stage, 
to let the audience in on what is happening through intelligent action 
and the use of the vernacular. 

There are secondary obligations as well, most of them commercial: 
the development of young singers for the purpose of renewing the in- 
terpretative resources and to keep expenses within reason ; the decision 
to disdain lavishness in productions for artistic and economic advan- 
tage; the restudy of all problems associated with opera production in 
order to utilize the splendid symphony orchestra that a dozen of our 
cities now possess, and to relieve opera of every financial handicap not 
connected with its actual mounting. Philadelphia has assuredly 
pointed a way to the continuation and the spread of opera in America; 
it remains for its own music-lovers and those of every other large 
American city to determine whether the will to follow that lead exists. 
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JULIUS HUEHN AS FALSTAFF 

Not the least admirable result of the Philadelphia Opera season was the 
development in the artistry of some of the young singers who had the oppor- 
tunity of working under the tutelage of Graf, Reiner and Smallens. The im- 
provement was especially evident in the work of Julius Huehn, talented 
graduate of the Juilliard School who, the season before, was a stranger to the 
art of make-up and only slightly more familiar with the art of acting. In 
addition to his portrayal of Falstaff, he received praise for his playing of the 
role of Almaviva in Figaro. 
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KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD AS ISOLDE 


The Norwegian soprano brought new life to the season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House with a series of Wagnerian portrayals whose critical and popu- 
lar reception has not been equalled since the days of Olive Fremstad. En- 
dowed with unusual powers of voice and a deep theatrical instinct, she shows 
the value of a rich stock company training — like certain older-generation 
actresses of the legitimate theatre — having sung for years in her native city 
of Oslo in many parts large and small. 
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Theatre Alliance 


Al Cooperative Repertory Theatre Project © 


ELMER RICE 


_ in February, thirty-five or forty men and women, all 
more or less connected with the professional theatre, met in 
the rehearsal-room beneath the auditorium of the Belasco Theatre, 
and there, surrounded by photographs of scenes from The Heart of 
Maryland, Zaza, The Auctioneer, The Darling of the Gods, Dubarry and 
The Rose of the Rancho, took the first tentative steps toward the organiza- 
tion of a cooperative repertory theatre, which in mid-April was defin- 
itively launched as Theatre Alliance. 

The group included actors, directors, playwrights, critics, techni- 
cians, theatre executives. They met upon the common ground of 
enthusiasm for the drama as an art and belief in the theatre as a 
vital force in the life of the community. They met primarily not to 
rail against the existing state of things in the theatre nor to preach a 
crusade, but to formulate a plan which would establish an orderly 
and creative relationship not only with their co-workers but with the 
world in which they function. 

Other meetings followed, quickly and frequently. An organization 
committee was formed; some members of the group dropped out; new 
ones joined or were recruited. From a philosophy evolved a program, 
which was submitted by the organizers — practical people all! — to 
the severe test of a budget, and, having been deemed to have with- 
stood that test, was ratified. It is now in process of execution. How suc- 
cessfully it will be executed remains to be seen. Its executants do not 
doubt its soundness, but years of experience in the theatre have per- 
suaded them of their own — or anyone’s — fallibility. 

The program of Theatre Alliance has four main objectives. The 
first is the presentation of plays of quality: not only new plays but 
plays of the past. Obviously, a fine theatre can be predicated only 
upon a fine dramatic literature. But dramatic literature like any other 
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art is organic: it must relate to what has gone before and what is to 
come. It must have continuity — not merely for the dramatist, but 
for the actor, and, even more, for the audience. The significant plays of 
every age must be kept alive; particularly, in a theatre as young as 
the American theatre, those of the immediate past. There are many 
excellent native plays, written a decade or two ago, which a rising 
generation has had no opportunity to see, scarcely knows by name. 
They should be kept alive, must be kept alive, if literacy is a desirable 
quality in an auditor. 

That means a permanent theatre. It means repertory, in which 
each play may have a chance to find its own audience. Some plays will 
command five audiences a week, some one a week, some one a month. 
In the rotation of repertory, each finds its appropriate place. Con- 
cretely, then, Theatre Alliance plans five productions in each season 
— beginning early this autumn. At least two American plays will be 
revived; at least one European play will be presented, either for the 
first time or in revival. It is hoped that two new American plays will 
be found of sufficiently high quality to warrant their production. 
Plays will be selected solely on the basis of merit. Theatre Alliance has 
no political objective or affiliation. 

The second main objective of Theatre Alliance is to create, for 
the worker in the theatre, conditions which are most conducive to the 
growth and development of his talents. The first requisite is security 
of employment; relief from the physical and psychic strain of constant 
job-hunting. Again that means a permanent theatre, in which the 
worker knows, at the beginning of a season, that his livelihood is se- 
cure and that he need think only of doing his job well. Again, too, it 
means repertory: a system in which the actor plays not one part for 
weeks on end, but several parts in one week; in which he has a chance 
to prove that he is ‘an actor and not a type’; in which, not merely 
does one actor play several roles, but one role is played, in rotation, 
by several actors. To this end, Theatre Alliance will have a permanent 
acting company — perhaps fifteen players, perhaps twenty, aug- 
mented, it may be, from time to time, by vacationists from Holly- 
wood, and supplemented by members of an apprentice group. 

That brings us to the third objective: the training of young people 
of talent who have had a certain amount of academic work and are 
ready to make a beginning in the professional theatre. A studio or 
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workshop is an integral element in the structure of Theatre Alliance. 
It will admit between thirty and fifty potential actors, directors and 
executives. There will be no formal curriculum; the work will be prac- 
tical rather than theoretical. The plays produced by the professional 
group will be produced also in the studio, and those apprentices show- 
ing sufficient talent will actually be employed as understudies and 
players of minor roles — or major roles if they are qualified. Appren- 
tices not primarily interested in acting will be given an opportunity 
to work in other departments of the theatre. A reasonable tuition fee 
will be charged, but everyone will be paid for work actually done in 
the theatre itself. In addition, there will be a series of seminars, in 
which well-known playwrights, critics, actors and directors will 
discuss informally, with members of the studio, both general and 
particular problems. An auxiliary group of young playwrights will 
also be organized, with an opportunity to participate in the work of 
the theatre and in laboratory productions of their manuscripts. 

Fourth, here, but first in the process of organization, is the rela- 
tion of the theatre to the life of the community. This has a dual as- 
pect: the internal organization of the theatre and its contact with its 
audience. Theatre Alliance is cooperatively organized, upon a demo- 
cratic and equalitarian basis. While the importance of this may not 
be apparent, at once, to the man in the stalls, its importance to those 
back-stage cannot be exaggerated. It is definitely a step ahead in social 
organization. It means putting the machinery of the theatre in the 
hands of those who work creatively in it. It means a kind of team-work 
that is foreign to our theatre — the pooling of effort for the common 
good; and, for the individual, the development of social consciousness 
and a sense of responsibility to his fellow-artists. In a rapidly changing 
world, it points to the future. In a few weeks of cooperative effort, 
more than one member of Theatre Alliance has already learned to 
say ‘we’, instead of ‘I’ and ‘you’. The belief that a socially educated 
artist is a better artist is far from mystical. 

Where does the audience come in? In more senses than one, right 
on the ground floor. The best seats will be $1.50; the cheapest, as 
cheap as it is possible to make them without throwing away the 
budget. Also, the audience will have representation upon the executive 
board of the theatre. It will be asked to express its wish as to what 
plays it wants produced and its opinion about the plays that are pro- 
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duced. Theatre Alliance believes that the physical barrier of the pro- 
scenium arch is too often a mental hazard as well. It wants to reach 
out and take the audience unto itself. In a theatre that is alive, the 
audience is alive too. 

Theatre Alliance wants an audience that cares about what is hap- 
pening in the theatre, that comes because it wants to, that has a mind 
of its own and is excited enough to talk back. Such an audience exists 
somewhere. If it does not, then there seems to be little need for any 
theatre at all. Why have a theatre which nobody wants? But Theatre 
Alliance believes that there is an audience which is willing to help cre- 
ate a theatre for itself. That is why a membership drive is being 
undertaken: partly to raise a necessary production fund; chiefly to 
mobilize the tens of thousands who believe in the theatre and enjoy it, 
and who will watch, with interest and a sense of kinship, a theatre 
which they have helped to build. 

It is an ambitious project and its success will undoubtedly de- 
pend, in a large measure, upon the skill of those who are attempting 
it. It may be well, therefore, to name some of them, in the hope that 
honorable records in other ventures will inspire confidence in this. 

The plays will be staged by James Light, Philip Loeb, Benno 
Schneider, Sidney Howard, Halsted Welles and Elmer Rice. These 
directors will also conduct the studio, under the chairmanship of 
Barrett H. Clark. The acting company will be chosen from experienced 
and talented actors of the calibre of Harry Bellaver, Beulah Bondi, 
Raymond Bramley, Blaine Cordner, Katherine Emmet, Ruth Ham- 
mond, Rachel Hartzell, George Heller, Sam Jaffe, House Jameson, 
Philip Loeb, Dorothy Mathews, Eleanor Phelps, Vincent Sherman, 
Calvin Thomas, Lester Vail, Maurice Wells, Richard Whorf and oth- 
ers who have expressed enthusiasm for the plan. Well-known scenic 
artists will design the productions. 

The project has already been endorsed by The Municipal Art 
Committee of New York City as ‘a community, cooperative and 
democratic effort which we believe will be of service to the actor, 
playwright, craftsman and the theatre public of this city.’ If Theatre 
Alliance can succeed in performing such service for the people of New 
York, it may supply to other communities, too, a partial solution for 
their drama needs. All in all, it is a prospect that has excited more 
than a few of us. 
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Pictorial News from Russia 


A PORTFOLIO 
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Pogodin’s Aristocrats at the Krasnoi-Presny Theatre: 
one of the criminals stages a very theatrical fake suicide. 








ARISTOCRATS 


The Krasnoi-Presny Realistic Theatre has often been called one of the most 
exciting of the smaller Moscow houses, famous, in the words of Jay Leyda, 
for ‘shock, originality, intensity and courage, heightened by gleanings from 
other theatre cultures’. For each of the three productions, The Start, Mother 
and The Iron Flood, that preceded Aristocrats in the Krasnoi-Presny, Okhlop- 
kov designed an original theatre structure. For 4ristocrats, which Pogodin 
wrote for this theatre, he evolved a fourth structure that exactly suits the 
needs of the play. The plan of the parterre floor was illustrated in THEATRE 
ARTS last month, and here is one part of the stage as it looks during the ac- 
tion, with some of the seats that surround the playing-space visible in the 
rear. Aristocrats (not the same play as the Artef Theatre’s now in New 
York) describes the regeneration of criminals, but this scene of the women 
striking against work — a scene in which the movement seems especially 
distinctive — evidently comes before salvation touches the convicts. 
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ARISTOCRATS 

Okhlopkov has a sufficiently inventive brain, plus a knowledge (based on 
Chinese theatre technique) of the ease with which illusion may be created in 
the minds of an imaginative audience, to make this completely simple scene 
‘one of the most thrilling moments in the Soviet theatre’. Two stage-hands, 
two actors and a large black cloth are the properties on a bare stage; the 
result is a convincing representation of two escaping convicts caught in a 
stormy sea. Except for the inspiration of a clever director, the scene depends 
solely on skilful manipulation of the cloth and on effective acting. The place 
of the stage in relation to the audience may again be noted. 














THE SPANISH CURATE 


Fletcher’s blood-and-thunder melodrama looks, in this interpretation by the 
Second Moscow Art Theatre, to be getting the treatment it needs: a vigor- 
ous, impetuous, flashing style, set against an unassuming, utilitarian back- 
ground. The production, directed by Seraphina Birman and designed by 
Lentulov, marks still another dip into the classics by the Soviet theatre. 
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KING LEAR 


The Moscow State Jewish Theatre celebrates its fifteenth anniversary with a 
spirited production of Shakespeare’s drama that consolidates the impression 
of this theatre as one that has overcome obstacles in language, limited audi- 
ences and inadequate dramaturgy to become an important centre of theatre 
life in Russia. Radlov, the regisseur, Alexander Tishler, the designer, Pulver, 
the composer, and the actors (among them, Mikhoels and Zuskin), have 
united in this production of Lear to facilitate the communication of the 
poet’s genius, without regard to individual distinction. 











THE REVOLT OF THE FISHERMEN 

Soviet films retain their honorable place in the world of the theatre both by 
continuing to offer distinguished work and by willingness to use the services 
of men noted for their work on other stages. Erwin Piscator is one of the 
recent recruits from the German legitimate theatre to Russian moving pic- 
tures, and his direction of The Revolt of the Fishermen, an adaptation of a 
novel by Anna Seghers, shows that he has finally found the proper medium 
in which to create the sense of breadth that he was forever attempting on 
the stage. The episode of the funeral is notable for this quality of spaciousness, 
as well as for its use of crowd movement. 
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STORM 


Back to the legitimate theatre: the play by Ostrovsky in the repertory of the 
First Moscow Art Theatre creates the illusion of breadth and vista by using 
few people instead of many and limited physical means rather than a wide 
natural background. Nemirovitch-Dantchenko and Sudakov cooperated on 
the direction and Rabinovitch was the designer. 











PICKWICK CLUB. Even Charles Dickens is investigated for the purposes 
of the theatre. Episodes from the variegated life of Mr. Pickwick have been 
set into dramatic form by Wenkstern for the ‘filial stage’ of the First Moscow 
Art Theatre. The play is merely a series of gay illustrations, and no attempt 
has been made to create a sense of naturalism or depth, either in the direc- 
tion by Stanitsin and the playwright, Bulgakov, or in the backgrounds de- 
signed by Williams, which are frankly painted and frankly flat. 


The Dance and Today’s Needs 
GEORGE W. BEISWANGER 


I’ THERE any deeper significance in the contemporary dance than a 
casual marshaling of new interests round an art which during 
the nineteenth century was largely confined to matters of relatively 
minor concern? The question is an important one.' Arts come and go. 
Many times they persist without contributing much to the society 
which continues to support them. That can be said, for instance, of 
the ballet during the greater part of the last century. Some people 
found enough satisfaction in its pursuit to give it a lifetime of devoted 
service. Many others enjoyed it as a means of amusement and 
recreation. But the ballet did not exhibit the signs of growth, its roots 
were not planted in the richer soils of the life of its day, and it accumu- 
lated no cultural surplus. There was little if anything to hand on to 
the coming generations except a set of techniques and the tradition 
of the art-form itself. 

In contrast, one thinks of the painting of fifteenth and sixteenth 
century Italy, the drama of Elizabethan England, and the music of 
the classical and romantic schools. These arts occupied strategic 
positions in the cultural complex of their respective eras. Each one 
seized upon the basic values and gave them ardent and illuminating 
expression. It is to these arts that we turn when we want to find out 
what was deeply important for the men of those times. 

The kind of significance possessed by the contemporary dance 
can be read in part by enumerating the particular impulses of our 
day which are finding in the dance a natural means of expression. If 
these needs are urgent, then the dance is, or ought to be, a major art. 

I 

The impulses which have generated the modern dance may be 

thought of as gathering around four contemporary wants. 


1 For much that has gone into the making of this article the writer wishes to acknowledge his 
indebtedness to two of his colleagues at Ohio Wesleyan University, Miss Barbara Page, 
professor of creative dance, and Dr. Laurence M. Sears, professor of philosophy. It has been 
in a series of discussions extending over a period of time that the interpretations presented 
here have developed. The responsibility of formulating them, however, in the particular 
shape which they have taken, is the writer’s own. 
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Humanizing the Machine 

There is the need to humanize the mechanical environment. We 
live in a world of machines. We not only have to operate them, but 
we have to operate with them. As Lewis Mumford points out in Technics 
and Civilization, it has been necessary for men to adapt and even to 
reshape the natural patterns of human activity in accordance with the 
imperious mechanical servants which he has created. All of this means 
that the modern man is inescapably beset by the problems of a mech- 
anized way of living. He wants to know what the values are which 
may be extracted from it. He needs an art which, accepting movement 
as its medium, may show him how to compel the machine to adminis- 
ter to his deeper wants. 

Here is reason enough for the increasing preoccupation of the dance 
with motion, with the techniques, the analysis, and the expressive 
value of body movement. No one acquainted with the discussions that 
go on in dance circles can help but reflect upon the thoroughness with 
which the study of body mechanics is being pursued. Even the terms 
used — impetus, acceleration, tension and release, sequential flow, 
dynamic line, pendular, axial, propulsive, metakinesis, and so forth — 
echo the conceptual framework of a mechanical world. Dynamics, the 
use and control of the spatio-temporal environment abstractly con- 
sidered, the emphasis placed upon energetics, and consequently the 
very type of movement used, with its stress upon strength and its 
eschewal of beauty — suggest the analogy. The body is felt as a living 
dynamo, from the generating centre of which, in the torso, energy is 
propelled outward into explosive designs, compelling because of their 
power and their inevitability. The principle upon which there is unani- 
mous accord — that the medium of the dance is movement as such 
— is essentially a bringing into emotional consciousness of that ab- 
stract concept of motion upon which the modern utilization of natural 
forces is built. 

This is not to say that the modern dance is crudely machine- 
inspired, deriving its subject matter from mechanics and its symbols 
from an imitation of turbines and locomotives. We have already had 
the apotheosis of mechanized movement in the ballet. What the ballet 
did was to make of the body a machine. It became a cast-iron block 
from which the appendages were operated as if by means of a system 
of pulleys and levers. The esthetic aim of the ballet was the same as 
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the utilitarian aim of nineteenth century machinery — the great- 
est possible victory over the law of gravitation. To achieve this, the 
dancer was dehumanized: the face had to be held expressionless, and 
the body was submitted to a regime almost as rigid and monotonous 
and depersonalizing as that under which the factory worker toiled.? 

The modern dance is a protest against this, a revolt against the 
mechanization of life which the ballet accepted and glorified. In its 
early romantic phase, the renewed dance sought refuge in the expres- 
sion of personal feelings or in the idealized dances of primitive and 
ancient times. But as this resort proved less and less satisfactory, it 
turned increasingly to movement itself, to the body’s natural modes 
of locomotion. The underlying urgency is apparent. Against the 
mechanical forces of modern life this new dance asserts the power of 
the body to move from within under its own impulse and for its own 
ends. 

More than that, it suggests a new way of looking at machines. 
They are after all but extensions of the body. They are the products 
of human skill operating upon nature to create a new but not neces- 
sarily inhuman environment. And the rhythms which they demand of 
those who operate them are organic and can be made to function 
expressively. The dance by its cultivation of the values of dynamic 
movement is disclosing the good that is inherent in the machine. It 
is one of the arts by which men may learn to assimilate the mechanical 
to the natural and to control the material instruments of living. 

What Is the Good Life? 

What these ends shall be is another question and one for which 
there is no clear answer in the present cultural pattern. A world 
dominated by injustice, exploitation and war, a civilization daily 
moving toward lower standards of living, a devitalized culture in 
which the imaginative and creative capacities of men are unemployed 
and there is failure to achieve even animal satisfactions, can hardly 
be expected to know what the good life is. But it can be challenged to 
face the facts without smugness or hypocrisy. It is at this point that 
the modern dance is rendering important service. It expresses with 
complete honesty the spiritual impoverishment of contemporary life. 
It voices our anger at a culture which fails to supply the loyalties that 
give life meaning. It articulates our yearning for that which will feed 
2 See the chapter in Nijinsky which describes ballet training in the Moscow School. 
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the deeper wants. Its stridency and despair, its distortions and primi- 
tive supplications, its lamentations and satiric revulsions, and its 
hunger for ecstasy indicate how desperately we need something that 
will make life worth living. 

And while it hardly knows what that something is, the modern 
dance has known from the beginning in what direction to turn. The 
renewal of the dance started with an awareness of the living organism 
(the ‘live creature’, as Dewey calls it), its functions and its needs. 
This was the insight which led Isadora Duncan to slough off genera- 
tions of traditional accretions and to return to the source out of which 
the dance originally sprang. Beneath all the confusion in her thinking 
one senses a natural and essentially right impulse. In the midst of a 
disorganized culture, reflected all too clearly in her own inability to 
order life around goals that could compel and discipline her powers, 
she turned to the body. It was here that the fresh start must be made. 
Just as Frank Lloyd Wright, looking out upon a stupidly industrialized 
world, went back to architectural fundamentals — the need for shelter 
and the possibilities of the natural environment — so Duncan turned 
to the demand of her being for satisfaction and to the fulfilment which 
she found in rhythmic movement. It is significant that both minds 
operated at the same time, in the same land, with the same needs at 
heart, to reach essentially the same conclusion. The business of art, 
and of civilization itself, is to administer to human wants — for shel- 
ter and significance, for home and a meaningful life. 

The modern dance has not outgrown that. It still holds to the 
basic belief that men are animals, capable of free physical enjoyment. 
If the dance has functioned largely as an escape, it is at least an 
escape in the right direction. What the good life is will have to be 
found by taking this road. 

The Personal Pattern 

In a confused world, a world that does not know what it wants 
or what it ought to seek, there is no need more imperative than that of 
achieving some personal pattern of life. By what method can the 
centrifugal elements that constitute the contemporary man be held 
together long enough for him to move toward some desired goal? 

What impresses one about the modern dance in this connection is 
the fact that it is not only deeply concerned with the problem but that 
it seems to find an answer in the method by which it creates its art. 
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DORIS HUMPHREY AND CHARLES WEIDMAN 


In Duo-Drama, a dance of their own composition with a concerto by Roy 
Harris as musical accompaniment. 
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IN PREPARATION: MARTHA GRAHAM DANCERS 


The beauty of body and movement which has made such a group number as 
Course an outstanding creation in the dance can be seen even in this view of 
a rehearsal, in which the photographer catches a corner of the practice hall 
occupied by three dancers of Martha Graham’s fine group. 
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The ardent cultivation of technique which it stresses is more than an 
interest in form for its own sake. It signifies the endeavor to master 
the body by means of controls that are intelligently grounded. The 
distaste for loose ‘emoting’, the vigorous rejection of self-expression 
as a legitimate end of art, the demand for complete self-awareness in 
an impersonal and objective sense, the consequent emphasis upon a 
mastery of the science of movement, with the exploration of compli- 
cated rhythms and designs, and the study of the achievement of the 
pre-classic forms of the dance — all these interests are essential phases 
of the pursuit of an ideal. In the dance there is to be such a complete 
organization of the human capacities of movement that the dancer will 
make of herself a perfectly controlled and free instrument for the 
creation of genuinely vital art. 

The most important fact about this method of attaining artistic 
integrity is that it is not conceived in purely personal or in purely 
disciplinary terms. The modern dance rejects formalism as well as 
self-expressionism, for a more organic approach. The principles of 
design and the techniques of composition are not imposed upon the 
life of feeling by some external process of logic, nor are they subser- 
vient to caprice. They are generated out of movement itself as the 
means by which its natural meanings are to be brought to light and 
its natural values realized. The integrity which results is that of a 
dance sui generis. If the modern dance differs from its romantic parent 
in emphasizing the necessity of knowing what it is about, it holds with 
the romantic dance and against all ossified classicisms that techniques 
are but ways in which the live creature gets done what it most wants 
to do. 

These techniques are shaped and reshaped in experience itself — 
at the points where inner impulse meets outer conditions and a practi- 
cal adjustment is made. The essence of the dance is no longer located 
in culminating moments of static beauty but in ‘transitional move- 
ment’, in the on-goingness of articulated action. The modern dance does 
not hold that art is what the individual can extract and salvage from 
the flux of things. Art is activity, is life itself, intensified, clarified and 
given meaning. Its values are generated in the flux. Change, which 
men have feared and from which they have fled to perfection, has 
become for the dance (as well as for the other modern arts) the op- 
portunity to create a more continuous and sustained experience of 
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that which is good. Man ‘perches’ * — to use James’ expressive word 
— only to gain insight, power, and control for further ‘flights’. The 
dance is but a segment of life. It does not begin with itself nor end 
there. Its meanings are continuous with and intrinsic to the larger 
frame of experience from which it has been taken, and it offers to 
that larger life not merely an ideal but a mode of living. 

In effect, then, the modern dance is trying to see not what it can 
save from chaos, but what it can do with chaos. If life is disorganized 
and confused, it is not because it is basically that way, but because 
men have not explored its hidden capacities for order. Movement is 
implicitly alive with rhythm, proportion, measure, harmony, unity, 
and meaning. The modern dance is helping to make these values 
available for organized living through its mastery of body techniques. 
By the very nature of its approach to the problem of art-creation, it 
becomes an exemplification of the art of life which alone can save 
men from their present distress. 

Modes of Associative Living 

The debacle of the individualistic or atomistic way of living, and 
the urgent necessity of finding communal solutions for our problems, 
has made imperative an art that will help men to learn the modes of 
associative living. Such an art the dance is. More than any other art 
it is inconceivable apart from persons working together in a group. 
During the centuries in which the artist, working for the most part 
alone, created those masterpieces of the human spirit which, as Joseph 
Wood Krutch suggests, constitute the sole basis for judging western 
civilization ‘a success’, the dance lay dormant, chiefly because it could 
not flourish under an individualistic ideal. So impossible was it under 
such conditions for the dance to place itself at the centre of life that 
we hardly know what the dances of the last two or three centuries ac- 
tually meant in terms of human values to those who danced them, 
although our information about rhythms and step patterns and ac- 
companying music is quite full. All that one can say is that when the 
creative energies are forced within narrowly individual channels, the 
dance can function only as a form of folk recreation or else as a luxury 
art. 


It is no secret that the dance has had more significance than this 


* It is perhaps superfluous to explain that this word is not used in its ballet connotation. 
* The dependence of the above upon Dewey’s Experience and Nature and Art as Experience, 
and Edman’s The World, the Arts and the Artist, is, 1 take it, obvious. 
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in other forms of culture. We hardly know what kind of dancing the 
primitives did or the early Greeks. But we do know what they danced: 
the crises of birth and death, of famine and war; the round of the sea- 
sons and the periods of human growth; the myths, legends, morality, 
faiths and religion of the group. The dance has been important when 
it has had something of communal import to say. This fact the modern 
dance has instinctively sensed from the beginning. In most of its mani- 
festations, from the early groups that gathered around Isadora Dun- 
can to the Bennington School of the Dance, it has been a reflection of 
the twentieth century desire for a renewal of the collective life. It has 
voiced, however inadequately, the need of men to depend upon each 
other, the need of finding together the solution of our problems, and 
the need of ‘a common faith’. 

One can, I think, say even more. The modern dance is itself a 
study of social relationships. It tries to explore what happens when 
two or three or five or a dozen people work or play together in terms 
of common interests and purposes. Unlike the ballet, where the num- 
ber of dancers on the stage is, strictly speaking, immaterial, since each 
is a duplication of a standard pattern, the character of each dancer 
and the quality of relationship between the dancers in a group and 
between the dancers and the audience are matters of real concern. 
The process of sharing enters genuinely into the creative act, and the 
product is inexplicable in purely individual terms. In method and aim, 
then, the modern dance is related to the collective needs of our day. 
One suspects that it can do much to generate the power and to project 
the patterns by which these needs are to be met. It is at least of signifi- 
cance that the individuals and groups most concerned with the crea- 
tion of a vital community life and a renewed state are going to the 
dance for vision, courage and strengthening of purpose, and that the 
modern dance feels most clear about its own purposes and goals when 
dancing for such people. 

II 

It may seem strange that an art with so much to say should find 
itself at the present moment in a state of confusion, with conflicting 
movements and philosophies, with no clear idea about itself, its pur- 
pose and program, and with an urgent sense of the need for some 
synthesis which will give it direction and a goal. The reason for this 
contusion is, however, not difficult to locate. Needs furnish the 
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occasions for art and much of its substance as well. But they are not 
sufficient in themselves to make art. Needs are too obvious on the 
one hand and on the other hand too vague. To say that the dance 
must explore the potentialities of its own medium, must articulate 
the values inherent to the human body, must master the tumult of 
feelings, and must relate itself to the social scene is, after all, to speak 
in truisms, and to offer no guidance. 

The dance cannot live on such generalities. If it tries to do so, one 
of two fates is inevitable. It can go the way of romantic art. Roman- 
ticism begins by affirming the passional needs — for satisfaction, for 
freedom, and for a more natural and sustaining group life. But because 
it fails to devise the techniques by which yearnings are translated 
into specific wants and ideals are transformed into plans for creating 
the good life, it is forced to turn in upon itself, to feed emotion with 
emotion (a self-devouring process), and finally to dissolve into senti- 
ment and futility. 

This is a road, the danger of which the modern dance recognizes, 
although there is Ted Shawn to evidence how attractive it seems in 
comparison with the task of facing real problems. But the modern 
dance seems less aware of the danger which lies in another direction. 
Its strong scientific and technical interests may commit the art to 
the business of exploiting its medium as such. That in fact is the answer 
which some are giving to the need of a common point around which 
the dancers of all schools may rally: Recognize that the dance as a 
movement art can admit and welcome anything that is technically 
possible. Reconcile conflicting theories by acknowledging the expres- 
sional potentialities of any type of movement. Bring together the 
divergent schools by pooling the resources of the medium, even those 
of rejected traditions, in a public treasury of dance language and 
technique. 

No principle could be more persuasive theoretically, or less vital 
as a matter of actual practice. Granted its truth, what drive is there 
towards a meaningful synthesis in the mere admission that any move- 
ment has possibilities? The trouble is that a synthesis of this sort fails 
to take into consideration the radical nature of the issues out of which 
conflicting types of art arise. The qualities which distinguish, say, the 
Gothic from the Baroque, the Victorian from the International Style, 
or the ballet from the modern dance, are not primarily matters of the 
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medium at all. They are matters of meaning. The styles say different 
and basically contradictory things about human values and the 
meaning of life. 

If the modern dance is to find itself as a major art, it will probably 
have to decide what its philosophy is, or articulate more clearly the 
beliefs which are implicit in its peculiar qualities as a twentieth cen- 
tury art-form. The synthesis which is awaited, if it comes at all, must 
grow out of a common store of shared meanings that touch upon the 
important issues of today. In short, the dance faces the problem of 
subject matter. With the most expressive of all mediums at hand and 
with a freedom in its use that makes almost any attainment possible, 
the dance can and will occupy a place as a major art only to the extent 
to which it finds something to say that is deeply significant. 

In making such a statement, one obviously pronounces dogmatic- 
ally upon an issue that is highly controversial. But the issue is con- 
troversial largely because our thinking upon it has been confused. 
The belief is widely held that the modern dance owes the freedom and 
creative power which it possesses to its rejection of the representative 
function of art, a function which debased and devitalized the ballet. 
This view does not stand up under close analysis. As has recently been 
pointed out in the pages of this magazine, the nineteenth century 
ballet consisted of interludes of highly stylized and abstract dancing 
placed between sections of pantomime upon which the burden of 
whatever representation there was really fell. The ballet ossified not 
because it was burdened with a message but because it wasn’t. As the 
meanings which originally gave it vitality staled and lost their appos- 
iteness, the significance of these meanings faded and became merely 
‘literary’. The movements and postures, which in the beginning had 
embodied important things, came to say almost nothing at all in 
themselves. It was at that point that the ballet ceased to have subject- 
matter, and it was also at that point that it ceased to be an impor- 
tant art. 

This is what Fokine and Diaghileff dimly sensed, once they had 
felt the impress and caught some of the significance of Isadora Dun- 
can’s revolution in the dance. What they tried to do for the ballet was 
to restore its expressional function and to give it back to a general 
audience. But by the beginning of the twentieth century the tradi- 
tional themes had become barren and the formalized patterns could 
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not easily assimilate the materials of contemporary life. The moral 
of their effort can be read in tragic terms in the life of Nijinsky, 
whose career was one burning search for something significant to say 
and someone to say it to. What he needed was a subject-matter that 
was rich, human and meaningful enough to match the magnanimity 
of his genius. All that was given to him by the society in which he and 
his art moved was a distorted view of sex, a. yearning for the white 
light of ‘Truth’, and a tennis game. Nothing to dance and nobody to 
dance for — those are the words written over his living grave. 

The question, then, is not whether the dance shall dispense with 
subject-matter, for to do that is death. The question is how exten- 
sive and rich, or how narrow and poor, the meanings shall be which it 
finds to present. If the dance, as perhaps no other art, is sensitive to 
present needs, if indeed its rebirth is a result of the urgency of these 
needs, the answer seems almost inevitable. It is difficult to see how in 
the long run it can escape the larger themes. How far the dance can go 
in expressing the meaning of toil, exploitation, injustice, frustration 
and the hungers that go unsatisfied, or project the patterns by which 
the good life and the beloved community are to be built, is not a 
question for the layman to answer. If the dancer participates actively 
as an intelligent and socially-minded person, thinking things through 
and choosing sides as one’s values dictate, that would seem to be 
enough. 

The danger to art is not going to come from allowing its sanctuary 
to be invaded by these realities. The danger is rather that an evasion 
of issues will leave art with nothing to say. If the dance is looking for 
that which will straighten out its confusions and open the way to an 
organic and vital synthesis, it can do nothing better than confront it- 
self with its own most serious and impelling urges. This means a 
closer and more conscious entanglement with the problems that face 
contemporary men: personal, social, economic, cultural, and ulti- 
mately spiritual. Those who are immersed in the struggle for a new 
world may be wrong in some of the methods by which they would com- 
mandeer the abilities of the artist for specific programs and ends, but 
they are not wrong in their conviction that important art comes only 
from men and women who possess values and beliefs and who have the 
ability to make choices in their art whose consequences do not stop 
short of group life and social implications. 
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Vandamm 


KIND LADY. The producing firm of Potter and Haight has again success- 
fully assaulted the nerves of Broadway audiences with Kind Lady, a horrific 
drama based on a short story by Hugh Walpole. The deft direction of H. C. 

Potter, the gloomy setting of Jo Mielziner, and the acting of such players as 
Grace George, Henry Daniell, Elfrida Derwent and Thomas Chalmers create 
from Edward Chodorov’s script a sense of quiet, insidious terror. 
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JIMMY SAVO 

A comedian who has been almost alone of late in the abandoned field of 
vaudeville, Jimmy Savo succumbs to the revue stage again as others have 
succumbed to radio and the movies. He appears in Parade, the Theatre 
Guild’s last production of the year and first revue since The Garrick Gaieties. 


_ * 
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Young Roscius 
* HENRY BOETTCHER 


I’ wE leaf back the pages of theatre history to the first years of the 
nineteenth century we come to the record of a stage child whose 
success was so fantastic and colorful as to make the records of con- 
temporary prodigies like Jackie Coogan or Shirley Temple pale and 
dull by contrast. The child was a thirteen-year-old boy, Master Wil- 
liam Henry West Betty, or, as he was more affectionately known to 
his infatuated public, ‘Young Roscius’. His repertory was that of a 
mature actor for he appeared not in children’s roles but as Hamlet, 
Romeo and Young Norval in Home’s Douglas. 

During the fall of 1804, the curiosity of London theatregoers was 
considerably piqued by rumors of an amazing child genius of the 
stage who had brought quick prosperity to the theatre managers of 
Ireland and Scotland where the theatres, half empty for the most 
part, had proved pitifully inadequate to accommodate the armies of 
customers fighting for a chance to pay high prices to see the ‘Young 
Roscius’. Mrs. Siddons had never been able to draw a house for a 
seventh night in Edinburgh during times of high prosperity, but in 
spite of a temporary financial depression Master Betty had played to 
houses crammed to overflowing for fourteen nights without exhaust- 
ing either the interest or the cash boxes of the town. During his per- 
formance as Young Norval, it was said, Home, the eighty-two-year- 
old author of Douglas, sat in the wings, and when at the end of the 
evening the curtain fell to a thunder of applause, he rushed to the foot- 
lights to share honors with the twelve-year-old boy. Later he declared 
that for the first time he had seen young Norval played as he had 
imagined it — and it must be remembered that Douglas had been in 
the repertories of many distinguished actors since its composition 
forty-eight years before. 

And so it is little wonder that the announcement of Master Betty’s 
first appearance in London was anticipated by the theatre public as 
An Event of far-reaching significance in theatrical history. On De- 
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cember 1, 1804, the day when he was to make his debut as Selim in 
Dr. Brown’s Barbarossa, many hours before the performance Covent 
Garden was so surrounded that the manager sent for a detachment of 
guards to handle the crowds when the doors to the theatre were 
opened. Charles Boaden, who was there, suggests vividly the perils 
of the occasion in his The Life of Mrs. Fordan (London, 1831): 


The latter [i.e., the detachment of guards] were of the most vital service; 
for when the passages were all choked up, the house filled, and thousands 
still pressing toward the avenues, the shrieks of those who had vainly at- 
tempted to go forward, and now as vainly tried to get back, were so terrific, 
that while they had breath to call out, they summoned the soldiers to save 
them; and only soldiers could have done it. 


Inside the theatre the confusion was, if anything, greater, for the 
attendants quite lost control of the situation, and the audience, surg- 
ing into the theatre, took whatever available space was near and there 


maintained themselves: 

When, therefore, the parties, applauding their own foresight, left their 
carriages to occupy the places they had secured, they found them already 
gone, and called upon the box-keeper to turn out the invaders. This was an 
utter impossibility. Then manhood, true manhood went to work; and blows 
were interchanged as well as cards. The police-officers now attempted to 
clear them; but they were beaten back by the tenants at will. . . The ven- 
tilators were all at work, but the heat was so terrific that even men, seem- 
ingly lifeless, were lifted up from the pit and dragged through the boxes 
into the lobbies, which had windows. 


Master Betty did not appear until after the opening of the second 
act of Barbarossa, and until his appearance the play might as well 
have been a pantomime, for not one of its lines could be heard above 
the continual din of the frenzied audience. When at last, dressed as a 
slave, in white linen pantaloons, a russet jacket and a turban, Mas- 
ter Betty stepped before the audience there was a silence so absolute 
that it seemed to ring even louder than the pandemonium of a few 
minutes before. The roar of approval which then went up all but blew 
out the walls of the theatre with the force of its impact. But none of 
this embarrassed the boy on the stage. He attended to the business of 
playing his part with such an earnestness, such surprising ease and 
with such intense passion that the most skeptical of the audience ad- 
mitted that he had ability of an unusually high order; and as for the 
great majority of the audience, they were wholly enthralled by his 
performance. The night belonged to Master Betty — and the pick- 
pockets. 

Not only did Master Betty hold the audience assembled in Covent 
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WILLIAM HENRY WEST BETTY, 


Ahe young po ita 


Engraved from an original drawing by Freeman. 
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Garden that December night in the palm of his hand, but there he 
held all London for the remainder of that season and most of the next. 
While it lasted, the Betty furore swept everyone and everything be- 
fore it — including the great Mrs. Siddons herself, who along with 
Kemble temporarily left the London stage. Financial records went 
crashing; during his first season of 57 performances Betty averaged 
£586 a night —a record which Kean with his £484 a night for 68 
nights never approached. A story persists that once when Betty 
played Hamlet, William Pitt adjourned Parliament early so that none 
of his performance might be missed. During a short illness he suf- 
fered his first season, several daily bulletins were issued relating his 
progress. The king himself introduced him to the queen and prin- 
cesses, and all the noble ladies of London hoped for an opportunity to 
take him riding. At London dinner tables he was the principal topic 
of conversation, and at least one independent spirit who declined to 
join the chorus of praises found himself no longer receiving dinner 
invitations. But this was mild punishment compared to that of an 
unsympathetic Edinburgh critic who found it expedient to travel for 
a time after the publication of an article sharply criticizing Master 
Betty’s abilities. At Cambridge, university officials offered a prize 
medal on the subject, ‘Quid noster Roscius egit?’ The engravers were 
kept busy issuing new portraits of him, and the presses spawned end- 
less pamphlets and booklets on the life, career and artistry of the 
“Young Roscius’. 

The pamphlets told a simple enough story. Betty was the son of 
a well-to-do Irish father and an English mother who had cultivated 
his fondness for speaking pieces. When he was nine his father took 
him to see Mrs. Siddons, then appearing in Belfast. From that mo- 
ment he was possessed of a burning desire to act, and soon after his 
return home told his parents that he would ‘surely die if he were not 
allowed to become a player’. Home theatricals prevented the child’s 
immediate death, and when he began to display unusual ability in 
these family performances his father persuaded a Mr. Hough, an 
unemployed prompter of a Belfast theatre, to make his home with 
them and coach young Betty. This he did for something over a year, 
and finding that his pupil possessed remarkable dramatic power, he 
urged his former employer at the theatre, Mr. Atkins, to present the 
boy in a play. As business was extremely slack Atkins decided to take 
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a chance, on the hope that the novelty of a child performer would 
stimulate sales at the box-office. Accordingly one day he announced 
Aaron Hill’s Zara, the ‘part of Osman to be played by a young gentle- 
man only eleven years old’. The applause of the large and curious 
audience which gathered that night and the remaining three nights 
of his engagement could be heard as far as Dublin, where shortly he 
obtained an engagement. For Master Betty the road from Belfast to 
London was paved with gold. 

Enough sober judgment was passed upon Master Betty’s per- 
formances to enable one today to cut through the fog of hysterical 
adulation which surrounds him and see him not as ‘Young Roscius’, 
the idol of Great Britain, but as an actor upon a stage. The boy was 
handsome, he had unusual grace, his performance was free of self- 
consciousness and he showed himself to be excellently trained. Hough 
had been a painstaking coach, for Betty’s scripts were packed with 
the most minute directions for movement, gesture and voice pattern. 
Betty had a prodigious memory, carrying in his repertory some ten 
ponderous roles, among them being Hamlet, Romeo, Richard the 
Third and Tancred. It was astonishing that a thirteen-year-old boy 
should do these parts at all, much less do them well. Although the 
characterizations were intellectually immature, they were alive with 
intensity and emotional fire. The boy loved to act and he believed im- 
plicitly in himself and his genius. For awhile this was more than 
enough to ensure his popularity with the fashionable London audi- 
ences that only asked for a new idol to worship and adore for a few 
months. Despite his abilities the performances in which Betty ap- 
peared were, to the discriminating, ludicrous travesties of genuine 
drama. Fielding’s burlesque Tom Thumbd was being played in deadly 
earnest —a robust Juliet seemed to be fondling a doll which she 
called Romeo. 

During its second season the Betty craze diminished considerably, 
to be abruptly terminated, in London at least, by the sudden appear- 


ance of a rash of 

. » - some twenty or thirty young wonders, or infant prodigies under the 
title of Infant Billington, seven-year-old Roscius and Billington, Infant 
Columbine, Ormskirk Roscius, Young Orpheus, Infant Vestris, Infant 
Clown, Comic Roscius, Infant Degvill, Infant Hercules and Infant Can- 
dle-Snuffer with some half-dozen young Roscias of whom Miss Mudie was 
the Last. (William Dunlap, Memoirs of George Frederick Cooke, Esq.; Lon- 
don, 1813) 
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The appearance of Miss Mudie, an eight-year-old child in an 
adult part, set an all-time record in theatre annals for absurdity, as 
the following account of the performance indicates: 

When Miss Peggy came to be talked of as a wife, as a mistress, as an ob- 
ject of love and jealousy, the scene became so ridiculous, that loud hissing 
and laughter ensued. The little child was also contrasted with the fine person 
of Miss Brunton . . . who in the character of Alithea wore a plume of 
three upright ostrich feathers on her head constituting altogether a figure 
of nearly seven feet high. When Peggy was with her guardian, Mr. Murray, 
who was not very tall, he was obliged to stoop to lay his hand on her head; 
to bend himself double to kiss her; and where she had to lay hold of his neck- 
cloth to coax and pat his cheek, he was obliged to go almost on all fours. 
(Percy Anecdotes, London, 1822) 

This was more than even an audience which had shortly before 
worshipped Betty could endure, and the laughter, whistling and 
shouting which followed stopped the performance. The pleas of Mr. 
Kemble, the tragedian, to permit the performance to continue were 
disregarded, and only the substitution of a full-grown actress for the 
indignant Miss Mudie would quiet the audience. 

Once the Betty spell was broken, nothing could recapture it. Betty 
retired from the stage to spend several years as a Cambridge student, 
but when he returned as an adult actor London would have none of 
him. Master Betty had been a sensation, Mister Betty was a flop. 
Although his reception in the provinces was more cordial, after his 
earlier triumphs it had only a bitter flavor and soon he retired alto- 
gether from the stage to live on the fortune accumulated in his child- 
hood. For fifty years he lived quite forgotten by the world which once 
had smothered him with attention, and when Hazlitt, meeting him at 
a party, remarked that he remembered with pleasure his performances 
in the old days, Betty took a tragic attitude and exclaimed, ‘Oh mem- 
ory! memory!’ For like many another of his kind, William Henry 
West Betty had had to go to bed by day. And there were long hours 
before sleep came to be beguiled by memories — memories of the 
noble ladies of London rivaling one another to take him riding, of the 
great auditoriums of Covent Garden and Drury Lane crammed with 
spectators intent on every word, every movement and gesture of the 
youth on the stage before them, of the mounting roar of applause — 
memories of a very small boy going for the first time to the theatre to 


see the great Mrs. Siddons act. 
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“The King of Spain’s Daughter’ 


A One-Act Play 


TERESA DEEVY 


Characters 
PETER KINSELLA | 7 1) 
yIM HARRIS abourers 
MRS. MARKS A Neighbour 


ANNIE KINSELLA Peter’s Daughter 
RODDY MANN A Loafer 


The action of the play takes place on a 
grassy road in Ireland during the dinner- 
hour of a day in April. 

SCENE. An open space on a grassy road. 
At each side road barriers with notices 
‘No Traffic’ and ‘Road Closed’. At the 
back an old dilapidated wall: a small door 
in the centre of the wall stands open and 
fields can be seen beyond. 

County Council workers have been em- 
ployed here. Two coats, a thermos flask, an 
old sack and a man’s hat and stick have 
been left on a pile of stones near one of the 
barriers. 

PETER KINSELLA, @ heavily built man of 
Jifty, comes through the doorway. He carries 
@ pick-axe: his overalls and boots are covered 
with a fine dust. He stands in the centre, 
looks away to the left, shading his eyes, — 
then to the right. 

JIM HARRIS comes on, whistling. He is 
twenty-four, wears a cap and dusty overalls. 
He leaves his spade against the wall, goes 
to the barrier at the right side, leans on it, 
looking away to the right. 
jim. Great work at the weddin’ below. 

Miss Whats-her-name getting married. 

The women were gathered at the wharf 
an hour and a half before time for send- 
off. (Laughs. PETER nods without interest.) 
Right well it looked from above, with 
the white launch, an’ the flags flyin’ an’ 
the sun on the water. Brave and gay at 


the start however twill go. (Takes his 
thermos flask) Come on, man. With the 
noise of the sirens I didn’t hear the 
whistle, an’ I kept workin’ five minutes 
too long. Wasn’t that a terrible thing 
to have happen to me? 

PETER. She’s late with my dinner. 

jim. (Dismayed) What?! didn’t she come 
here at all? 

PETER. She did not. Late, — the second 
time in the week. 

jim. ’Tis on account of that weddin’. 
She’ll be up now. They dont feel time 
or weather when they’re waitin’ for a 
bride. 

PETER. I’ll make her feel something. . . . 
Her father without his dinner. 

jim. (Looking to the right) Is it at the 
wharf she is? or the far side of the river 
watchin’ the start? 

PETER. Do I, or anyone, ever know where 
Annie’d be? Only sisters you have but 
they’d give you more thought than that 
daughter of mine. Oh, she'll be sorry yet. 

jim. It is because of the day: the women 
can think of nothin’ else: they’re all the 
same. Molly and Dot were up at the 
dawn — would it be a fine day! You’d 
think they were guests invited. They 
know her by eye-sight so they'll go 
stand in the crowd and see how she'll 
look. 

PETER. If I knew where to get Annie. 

jim. Annie’ll be here now. They’re scat- 
terin’ away off the wharf, — though I 
cant pick her out. 

PETER. And how would you? More than 
likely she’s off with Roddy Mann. 
Philanderin’ with the like of him — 
that’s all she’s fit for — or with any boy 
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she can lay hold of. 

jim. If she goes on a bit aself ’tis because 
she must: she’s made that way, shecant 
help it. 

PETER. I’ll make her help it! You’re in 
no great hurry to have her. 

jim. (Flings round on him) You know that 
I am! 

PETER. Why dont you marry her so? and 
stop her goin’ on? You’re in no hurry. 
jim. I want that, and you know it. How 

can I force the girl? 

PETER. Aye, how indeed? (Laughs con- 
temptuously) Aw, you’re very young. 
(Goes to the door, stands there looking out 
across the fields. ym sits down on the 
stones and begins his dinner. MRS. 
MARKS, @ big woman of fifty-five or so, 
wearing a shawl and with a basket on her 
arm, comes to the barrier at the right. She 
pushes the barrier a little aside and comes 
on.) 

MRS. MARKS. Can I pass this way? 
*T would be a short cut. 

jim. Are you a motor car ma’m? (Looks 
her up and down) You are not, —’tis 
two legs are under you. You can, and 
welcome. 

MRS. MARKS. I thought you had sense in 
your head Jim Harris. (Puts down her 
basket, resting it against a large stone.) 
There’s a terrible weight in that basket, 
there is. 

jim. That was a great send-off they gave 
the bridal pair. 

MRS. MARKS. It was so. I wasn’t on the 
wharf on account of my bad knee, but 
I seen from above, an’ I met some of 
them now. I’m glad she had it fine, the 
poor young thing. 

jim. What ‘poor’ is on her? Isn’t it the 
day of her life? 

MRS. MARKS. You could never tell that. It 
might. They say he wanted the money. 
They say it was signed and settled before 
ever he seen her. Well, she’ll have her 
red carpet, and all her fine show for her 
poor heart to feed on. That’s the way. 

PETER. (Coming from the door) Fine day 
ma’m. 

MRS. MARKS. It is indeed, thanks be to 
God. ’Tis a day of the earth and the 
sky. 
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yim. With the whole month of April floatin’ 
around. 

MRS. MARKS. Annie was tellin’ me the 
bride looked like a queen. 

PETER. Did you see Annie? She didn’t 
bring me my dinner. 

MRS, MARKS. Oh look at that now! a shame 
and a sin! She’s off across the field with 
that Roddy Mann. 

jim. (Fumps up) V’ll go call her. 

PETER. Stop where you are! (He strides 
of.) 

jim. (To mrs. MARKS) You had a right to 
keep that to yourself. 

MRS. MARKS. To leave her father without 
his bit! an’ she romancin’ around! 

jim. He’ll have her life. 

MRS, MARKS. She carns what she gets. 
Why dont she settle down? She’s a bold 
wild thing. 

jim. He treats her cruel: it dont do her 
any good. 

MRS. MARKS. And what would do her 
good? That Annie Kinsella will be 
romancin’ all her life with whoever she 
can. 

jim. The way he treats her —it only 
drives her on worse. 

MRS. MARKS. You’re too soft-hearted, 
Jimmy Harris. But I have a great wish 
for you, for the sake of your mother, 
God rest her soul. You’d be better to 
give Annie up. 

jim. Give up me life, is it? 

MRS. MARKS. You have two good sisters, 
cant you settle with them, or get a 
sensible girl. I’m telling you now — 
that one — her head is full of folly and 
her heart is full of wile. She’d do you 
no good. 

jim. You have a lot of old talk. (Silence. 
Then distant cheering.) They’re not done 
with it yet. 

MRS. MARKS. I was thinking of my mar- 
riage day when I was looking at them 
two. It is a thought would sadden 
anyone. 

jim. How is that, Mrs. Marks? 

MRS. MARKS. That’s how it is: the truth 
is the best to be told in the end. 

jim. Haven’t you Bill and Mary, and the 
little place? You didn’t fare bad. 

MRS, MARKS. Bad. What have bad or good 
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to do with it? That is outside of the 
question. For twenty years you’re think- 
ing of that day, an’ for thirty years 
you’re lookin’ back at it. After that you 
dont mind — you haven’t the feelin’ — 
exceptin’ maybe an odd day, like to-day. 
(She takes her basket. They hear someone 
coming. MRS. MARKS puts down her 
basket again, and waits, expectant.) 
Annie . . . and you may be sure she’s 
not alone. 

(ANNIE KINSELLA is seen in the doorway. 
She is about twenty. She wears a dark 
shawl, a red dress, black shoes and stock- 
ings, — all very neat. Her hair is bright 
gold. With her is RODDY MANN, a big 
lounging figure, cap pulled low over his 
eyes.) 

ANNIE. Now Roddy, dont come any 
farther. (Low tome. MRS. MARKS /istens, 
jim moves a little farther from the doorway.) 
Give me the tin. (Roppy hands a tin to 
her.) 

roppy. What did you promise? 

ANNIE. Wait first till I tell you how she 
looked. (Low, eager.) 

roppy. You have told me already: you 
have talked of nothin’ else. 

ANNIE. She was like what you’d dream. 
I think I never seen anything so grand. 
She was like a livin’ flame passin’ down 
by us. She was dressed in flamin’ red 
from top to toe, and (Puts her hands to 
her breast) here she had a diamond clasp. 

roppy. And there you have your heart. 
Now give us a kiss. What did you prom- 
ise? Leave down the tin. 

(ANNIE puts the tin on the ground, slips her 
hands up about his neck and gives him a 
long kiss.) 

ANNIE. That will do now. 

roppy. You have my heart scalded. (He 
moves off. ANNIE takes up the tin, wipes 
her mouth on her sleeve, very thoroughly, 
turns to wave to RODDY. Comes in.) 

ANNIE. Jimmy, it was like heaven. She 
looked so lovely. The launch was all 
white, and the deck covered with flow- 
ers. They had a red carpet — 

jim. You’re late with his dinner. 

ANNIE. Late! (Alarmed) The whistle 
didn’t go?! 

jim. Ten minutes apast one. 


ANNIE. He’ll have my life! 

MRS. MARKS. An’ small blame to him so! 
Without a bit or a sup! A man want 
his dinner. He’s gone down to find you. 

jim. Why couldn’t you come? 

ANNIE. What misfortune came over me? 
I am at a loss for 2 word. What will I 
do now? 

MRS. MARKS. Take it down to him, — 
run. 

ANNIE. He’d kill me, he’d kill me dead. 
I think Ill stop here till he’ll come. 

jim. Here he is now. (4// look towards the 
doorway.) 

MRS. MARKS. (Turns to Fim) Dont be 
drawn into it, you. "Twould be a mis- 
take. Keep your eyes on the ground; 
’tis the safest place. You wont see 
what’s happening, and you wont lose 
your head. 

PETER. (Coming in) Is she there? (Sees 
Annie) Ah-h! 

ANNIE. (Nervous, almost perky.) 'm a bit 
late with the dinner: ’tis because of the 
weddin’ I didn’t hear the whistle: I 
didn’t know it had gone one. (Leaves 
his dinner-tin on the ground, not too near 
him, and moves away.) 

PETER. Hand me that tin. (ANNIE hands 
it, keeping as far as possible from him. 
PETER, taking the tin, hits out at her. 
ANNIE dodges and partly escapes but cries 
out: JIM springs forward: MRS. MARKS 
catches yim by the arm.) 

MRS. MARKS. "Tis a terrible misfortune 
for any man to take the least iota inter- 
est in a girl like that! (This flow stops 
them ail.) 

jim. (After a silence) What do you want 
here, Mrs. Marks? 

MRS, MARKS. I wouldn’t be in it at all but 
for the sake of your mother, — ’tis well 
she’s in the grave. 

PETER. (To ANNIE) Go down there, you 
(Gestures towards the barrier at the left) 
and rake up the few stones I have agen 
the wall. 

(ANNIE hesitates, looks at her father, at 
JIM, at MRS. MARKS.) 

PETER. Do you hear what I’m saying? 

ANNIE. I dont mind what'll happen: I 
can take care of myself. (Goes off, left, — 
with a backward look at jim. j1m would 
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follow but for peter’s forbidding look. 
PETER goes over to where the coats have 
been left on the stones. Takes his stick 
from under the coats.) 

jim. This is the best sheltered place for 
takin’ your dinner. You can have the 
sack on top of them stones. 

PETER. Mind yer business. 

MRS. MARKS. Steady now, keep steady. 
Dont let us have anything happen! 

jim. (To PETER) You have your dinner 
now, cant you leave her alone. 

PETER. Do she belong to you? (Pause) Do 
she? When she do you can talk. (Goes) 

MRS, MARKS. Supposin’ you were to get a 
blow instead of herself — what good 
would that be? It might do you a griev- 
ous harm! Great cheer to see her standin’ 
upright if yourself was lyin’ low! I 
wouldn’t stir up the embers in a man 
like that. (jim walks away from her.) 
Now I'll tell you this — though I know 
you wont listen — if you were a man at 
all you’d make her marry you. 

jim. An’ how can I do that? 

MRS. MARKS. Ah, you’re too soft hearted 
for any woman. ’Tis the hard man wins, 
and right he should. (Confidential now) 
Annie Kinsella — when I met her down 
there — was tellin’ me how grand the 
bride looked. ‘She was dressed’, said she, 
‘in shimmerin’ green from head to 
foot.’ 

jim. What’s wrong with that? 

MRS. MARKS. Didn’t you hear her now to 
Roddy Mann ‘she was dressed in flamin’ 
red from top to toe.’ 

yim. So she did. 

MRS. MARKS. That’s the count she puts on 
the truth! I’m only tellin’ you now so’s 
you'll harden your heart! Whatever’ll 
come easy is what she’ll say. Now, — 
for the sake of your mother — if you 
marry that girl dont believe one word 
she’ll tell you. That’s the only way you'll 
have peace of mind! (4 cry. jim starts 
forward: MRS. MARKS catches his arm.) 
Be a man now! Be a man, and dont get 
yourself hurt!! 

jim. Keep out of my way! (Tries to push 
her aside) 

(ANNIE, @ Jittle dishevelled, frightened, 
and with her shawl trailing, runs on. 
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She runs to the barrier at the right side, 
leans against it, and moans, nursing her 
shoulder.) 

MRS. MARKS. (Jo jim) Now strengthen 
your heart: quiet your mind. Dont do 
yourself harm on anyone’s account. We 
get what we merit, and God is good. 
(Pause) Vil leave ye now. (Takes her 
basket, does not notice that she has left 
a small parcel on the stone: moves off. Near 
the barrier she stops again, looks back at 
jim.) Dont be moved to any foolish 
compassion. The hard man wins. (Goes) 

(jm comes a little forward: sits down on 
an old plank, his back to ANNIE: takes a 
small notebook from his pocket, turns the 
pages: glances over his shoulder in 
ANNIE’S direction, slips the notebook into 
his pocket again: waits for ANNIE to come 
to him. After a moment she brushes aside 
her tears, comes over and sits down close 
beside him.) 

ANNIE. It was a grand sight Jim, it was 
like heaven. 

jim. (Catches her wrist) He hurt you then, 
— did he do you any harm? 

ANNIE. Ah leave that now! Let us leave 
that behind us.... The band was 
playing, and the flags were grand — 

jim. ’Tis a shame you’d madden him. 
He’ll harm you some day, and all your 
own fault. You wont have any life left. 
An’ what can I do? 

ANNIE. Didn’t you see the launch at all? 

jim. I saw well from above. 

ANNIE. You should have been on the 
wharf. The cheering an’ the music, an’ 
all the sun on the river, an’ everyone 
happy — 

jim. We'd all be happy if you’d have 
sense. 

ANNIE. She looked lovely passin’ along, 
her hand restin’ in his, and her body 
swayin’ beside him down the path. The 
arms of the two families were painted on 
the launch: the sun was shinin’ on it: 
everything was white or burnin’ red, but 
she was dressed in pale pale gold and 
(Hands to breast) two red flowers were 
crushed agen her here. 

jim. (Springs up) What lies are you tellin’? 
I saw her myself: she was dressed in grey: 
she had no flowers. 
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ANNIE. (Gentle, bewildered.) Jimmy, what’s 
wrong with you? 

jim. She was dressed in grey. Tell the 
truth! 

ANNIE. It was in pale gold I saw her. 

jim. (Furious) And in shimmerin’ green, 
an’ in flamin’ red, an’ in milk white when 
it will suit you!! (Silence) 

ANNIE. (Gets up slowly) You are a pack of 
blind owls — all the lot of you! I saw 
what I saw! (Turns from him) 

jim, But why wont you tell the truth, — 
an’ it just as easy? 

ANNIE. Stop your fool talk! The truth! 
Burstin’ in where you dont know. Oh, 
if I could have love! 

jim. Will you leave talkin’ of love when 
I’m tired of askin’ you’d come to the 
priest with me! Are we to be married 
ever? Are we? 

ANNIE. (Quietly) Whisht, Jimmy, whisht. 
(Looks off away to the right, — in the direc- 
tion of the river.) 

jim. Are we? I must know. 

ANNIE. (To herself) 

‘Then the wet windin’ roads 
Brown bogs and black water 
And my thoughts on white ships 
And the King of Spain’s daughter.’ 
jim. I’m sick of that thing! Who’s the 
King of Spain’s daughter? 

ANNIE. Myself. 

jim. Yourself. ... (4 Jaugh) and the 
bride beyond! 

ANNIE. It is myself I seen in her — sailin’ 
out into the sun, and to adventure. 

jim. Are you going to marry me? Make 
up your mind. (They hear a sound as of 
someone coming.) 

ANNIE. What’s that? (Frightened) Is he 
coming? Jim, he says he’ll make me sign 
on for the factory. 

jim. The factory? in the town beyond? 
(She nods.) That you couldn’t stand be- 
fore? 

ANNIE. I was there six months: it would 
be five years this time. 

jim. Five years! you couldn’t do that! 

ANNIE. They’re only takin’ them will be 
bound for five years. I couldn’t face it. 
(Falters) Every mornin’ walkin’ the 
road, every evenin’ draggin’ back so 
tired. He has the card: he says he'll 


come make me sign my name now. 

jim. It was a pity you didn’t bring his 
dinner in time! 

ANNIE. It was a great misfortune for me. 
I am at a loss to explain it. 

jim. And I think he knew that Roddy was 
with you. 

ANNIE. It is that decided him. 

jim. Why do you go with Roddy, and 
Jack? 

ANNIE. It is very unfortunate that I do! 
. . . I would face any life — no matter 
what — before I’d go back to that place. 

jim. Did you kiss Roddy Mann again 
to-day? 

ANNIE. (Injured) And who else was there 
for me to kiss? 

jim. When I left you last night did you 
go back to Jack Bolger? 

ANNIE. Last night. . . . no, I dont think 
I did last night. 

jim. (Furious) We're all the wan! You 
have no heart. 

ANNIE. So must I go to the factory? 
Wont you marry me now? 

jim. Annie! — wont I, is it?! You well 
know — (Overjoyed, but checks himself.) 
Will you come with me to-night and we'll 
tell the priest? 

ANNIE. Is it stand beside you an’ you 
sayin’ that? (Imsulted) The ground would 
open under me! Go tell him yourself, let 

ou. 

jim. Would you go back on me then? 

ANNIE. I would not. 

jim. You would not? You’ve changed your 
mind often. 

ANNIE. I’ll be in the chapel the day he’ll 
name. 

jim. You will? and come with me then? 

ANNIE. What else is there for me? 

jim. Annie! — (Checks himself) Vl tell 
them look out for a place so: they can 
get a room in the town. 

ANNIE. Tell who? 

jm. Molly and Dot. ’Tis I have the house: 
they knew they’d have to go. 

ANNIE. Well then they needn’t. Let them 
stop where they are. What would I do 
without a woman to talk to? 

jim. I want you to myself. 

ANNIE. I never heard the like! A good 
‘man’ he’d make to begin by turnin’ his 
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two sisters on the road! And they after 
mindin’ the place since his mother died. 
yim. Will you go back on me so? 

ANNIE. Leave Molly and Dot stay where 
they are. 

yim. I will not. 

ANNIE. What great harm would they do? 

jim. They’d be in it — spoilin’ the world. 

ANNIE. Spoilin’ the world! I think you’re 
crazy. 

jim. When we shut the house door I’ll 
have no one in it but you and me. 

ANNIE. (After a moment) I think I’ll stop 
with my father. 

jim. And go to the factory? 

ANNIE. Maybe I wouldn’t do either, — 
but run away. 

jim. He’d go after you: he’d have you 
crippled. 

ANNIE. I haven’t signed yet. I might get 
on the soft side of him yet if I’d prom- 
ise — 

jim. What promise would you keep?! — 
(Silence) I have twenty pounds saved. 

ANNIE. Where did you get that? (Not 
greatly interested. 1M takes out his note- 
book, opens it.) 

jim. Four years ago you said I had no 
money. I have the house now, and be- 
sides what I earn I put by two shillin’s 
every week. 

ANNIE. Two shillin’s . . . you did! every 
week . . since that time long ago? 

jim. (Turning the pages of his notebook) 
A hundred shillings . . . that was five 
pounds the first year . . and another 
five then... and another... and 
this is the fourth . . 

ANNIE. (4wed) You kept it up all along? 

yim. Did you think I'd fall tired? 

ANNIE. Let me see. I didn’t know you 
were doin’ that. (Takes the notebook, 
turns the pages. Silence — then—) Oh 
’tis smudged and dirty! Why couldn’t 
you keep it clean? (Angered: throws the 
book from her. Silence.) 

jim. Two hundred weeks, and that’s all 
you'd care. (Walks away) 

ANNIE. What would you do with it? 

jim. (Coming a little way back to her) It 
would set us up.... To buy a few 
things. I’d have to give the priest some. 
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Then whatever you’d like for the house, 
and yourself, so’s we could settle down 
right. 

ANNIE. Settle down. (4 knell to her) I 
dunno could I ever get into service in a 
place in London? 

jim. (In fury) If your father heard you 
were at the crossroad last night — or if 
the priest heard tell of it — dancin’ on 
the board, an’ restin’ in the ditch with 
your cheek agen mine and your body 
pressed to me. 

ANNIE. It is only in the dark I could do it 
— for when I’d see the kind you are — 

jim. (Catches her) What’s wrong with me 
now?! 

ANNIE. (Holding back) Is it me to go near 
you — Me?! 

jim. (Crushing her to him) What’s wrong 
with me? 

ANNIE. Jimmy! he’s coming! Let go, let 
me go! Oh-h! 

PETER. (Coming on) So that’s what you’re 
at! (ANNIE fries to escape. JIM holds her.) 
Stop there, stop there the two of you! 
You can let her go now. (To jim. jim 
releases ANNIE. She stands motionless.) 
Was she teasin’ you? 

jim. She was. 

PETER. Tauntin’ you like? 

jim. She was. 

PETER. I know . . 

jim. That’s it. 

PETER. Well me fine lady, we’ll put a stop 
to your fun. You can do some work now. 
Stay where you are! Stay there the two 
of you. (Goes to where the coats have been 
left, takes a card and a pencil from his 
coat-pocket. Comes over to ANNIE.) Write 
your name there. (ANNIE /ooks at jim: 
he avoids her look.) Do you hear what I 
say? Write your name. We'll have no 
more cajolin’. 

(ANNIE writes her name on the card. 
PETER, taking back the card, hits at her. 
jim knocks aside PETER’S blow: they face 
each other angrily.) 

jim. Cant you stop that! 

PETER. Oh you’d like to be standin’ up for 
her, but you have no right! no more than 
to be kissin’ her like you were now. She 
dont want you. You can go your road. 


. leadin’ you on? 
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(Wheels round on annie) Will you 
marry him now, or go to the factory? 
Five year there, or your life with him? 

jim. I’m not askin’ you Annie, I wouldn’t 
have it like that. 

PETER. He’s backin’ out now. 

ANNIE. (To jim) I might as well have you. 
(Zow) Who would I ever meet would be 
fit for me? Where would I ever find a 
way out of here? 

PETER. Have ye settled it so? 

jim. We have. 

PETER. You'll take her like that? 

yim. I will. 

PETER. Well I’ll keep the card fearin’ 
she’d change. (Puts the card in his 
pocket. Goes off.) 

ANNIE. (Softly) You have me ruined. It is 
all over now. You can go settle with the 
priest. 

jim. You wont ever regret it. You wont. 
(But she turns away.) 

ANNIE. Go on after him now. (jim hesi- 
tates: goes. ANNIE moves over to the barrier, 
looks off away to the right. MRS. MARKS 
comes to the barrier at the left side, shades 
her eyes, looking on the ground for her 
parcel.) 

MRS, MARKS. Well, — look where I left it. 
(Comes on, takes the parcel she had for- 
gotten.) Well and indeed! my head will 
never spare my heels! searchin’ high 
an’ low. (Sees j1m’s notebook on the 
ground) What is that there? 

ANNIE. That belongs to Jim Harris. 
(Takes the book) Jim Harris and myself 
are to be married very soon. 

MRS. MARKS. What?! Is he going to marry 
you in face of all?! Well, — well, you 
might talk your head off, or you might 
spare your breath — it dont make any 
difference! 

ANNIE. Maybe I wont mind it as much 
as I think. 

MRS, MARKS. Be a good wife to him now. 
Dont give him the bad time you gave 
your poor father. Often I felt for that 
poor man when he wouldn’t know where 
you'd be. (More kindly —) You have no 
wish for it? (ANNIE shakes her head.) And 
there’s many a girl would be boundin’ 
with joy. Is there any other you’d liefer 


have? (annie shakes her head.) Well 
now, well you'll be all right. A good 
sensible boy. And you’ll have a nice little 
place. Mind you keep it well, — that'll 
give you somethin’ to do. You wont feel 
the days slippin’. (ANNIE moves rest- 
lessly away from her.) Well, well if you 
could get to care for him that would be 
a blessin’ from God. It might come to 
you later. Sometimes it do, and more 
times it dont. It might come with the 
child. 

ANNIE. I dread that. 

MRS, MARKS. What’s that you said?! Fie 
on you then! Did you think you needn’t 
suffer like the rest of the world? Did you 
think you were = here to walk plain 
and easy through the gates of heaven? 

ANNIE. I dread it. . . . dread it. 

MRS. MARKS. Would you ask to get in on 
what others would suffer? 

ANNIE. (To herself) I couldn’t bear I'd be 
no more than every wife. (Distant cheer- 
ing is heard: ANNIE listens, looks away 
towards the river: flashes — ) It wont be 
all they’ll say of me ‘she married Jimmy 
Harris.’ 

MRS. MARKS. And what better could they 
say? You have a right to be grateful. 
Oh, you’re a wild creature! (But ANNIE 
is not listening: she has opened j1m’s 
notebook: studies it.) 

ANNIE. (Turning the pages) June 
July . . October . . November . . 
December . . 

MRS. MARKS. Poor Jimmy Harris .. . I 
hope he’s doin’ a wise thing. 

ANNIE. February, March, April . . June 
July August . . October —and I was 
black out with him then — November 
December. April, June, August — 

MRS, MARKS. A good sensible boy. 

ANNIE. Boy! (She Jaughs exultantly.) I 
think he is a man might cut your throat! 

MRS. MARKS. God save us all! 

anniE. He put by two shillin’s every 
week for two hundred weeks. I think 
he is a man _ that —supposin’ he 
was jealous — might cut your throat. 
(Quiet, exultant, she goes.) 

MRS. MARKS, The Lord preserve us! that 
she’d find joy in such a thought! 
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AN AGENT ANSWERS 

To the Editor: 

I HAVE read with particular interest your 
article ‘There’s Millions in It!’ Since this 
will be widely read, I think it most im- 
portant that attention should be called to 
certain points, and I am asking you to be 
good enough to give space to my com- 
munication in your columns. 

The burden of your argument is that be- 
cause of the contracts signed by play- 
wrights permitting the stock agent to re- 
strict the use of new plays in so-called 
‘stock towns’, amateur groups were un- 
able to produce many of the plays they 
wanted, and as a@ consequence the play- 
wrights lost their royalties. To this argu- 
ment may I point out the following facts: 

A. Many new Broadway plays are 
never used for stock purposes at all, but 
released direct and at once after (some- 
times before) the close of their run on 
Broadway. Some hundreds of the most 
popular and successful plays are in this 
category. 

B. The Little and College Theatre that 
asks permission to use a play, and finds it 
cannot do so because of the restriction, is 
occasionally desirous to produce it in in- 
verse ratio to the difficulties of securing 
that right, and in connection with the 
answers on your questionnaires it would 
doubtless be found that the disappoint- 
ment of a director over his failure to get 
the play he wanted led him to complain 
that his program was being ruined. But — 

C. And this is the heart of the argu- 
ment: there is mo evidence to prove that 
because a director was unable to secure 
one play, because of a stock restriction, he 
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therefore produced no play at all. To sub- 
stantiate the argument that the contract 
allowing stock agents to preempt the field 
for a year or two (a contract willingly 
signed by playwrights who have lawyers 
and the Dramatists’ Guild to advise them) 
is ruining the market, causing an immense 
loss of income to writers, it would be 
necessary to prove that since this system 
was inaugurated the better type of non- 
professional theatre (because it could not 
produce at once precisely those very few 
new plays it wished to) therefore turned to 
producing Shakespeare and the classics, 
and by some system of sabotage chose as a 
substitute a non-royalty play, or no play. 

Now such is not the fact. During those 
few years in which the restriction difficulty 
did affect certain non-professional thea- 
tres, there was no falling off in the number 
of plays produced. I could easily produce 
documentary proof, a thousand times over, 
of situations of which the following hypo- 
thetical case is an example: 

The X Little Theatre asks permission 
to produce Fourney’s End, but is told that 
the stock restriction contract temporarily 
forbids it. (Bear in mind that the X Little 
Theatre, eight times out of ten, has not 
definitely made up its mind to produce 
Fourney’s End: it simply makes an in- 
quiry.) The director, in spite of disap- 
pointment, is then given a list of perhaps 
fifty recent plays, available to him, and 
some of them even more recent than the 
play he asks for. He chooses one of these, 
and the royalties go to the author. And 
next season he is just as likely to produce 
Fourney’s End. Who loses? 

D. Finally, a fact which your investiga- 
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THE HAND-ORGAN, CADIZ: ISAAC GRUNEWALD 


Back in 1922 Griinewald was a stormy petrel of the theatre, becoming fa- 
mous when his designs for the production of Samson and Delilah (THEATRE 
ARTS, October 1922) at the Stockholm Royal Opera House landed both 
himself and the theatre in the law courts. He is still called ‘strongly modern’, 
but his painting of Cadiz, which won first prize in the Fourteenth Interna- 
tional Water Color Exhibition at The Art Institute of Chicago, shows a 
technique that can now be called traditional as much as ‘modern’. The more 
or less conventional treatment of plant forms makes an interesting contrast 
to such an outdoor scene as Griinewald did — in tortuous, radical style — 
for Oberon at the Stockholm Opera in 1924 (THEATRE ARTS, May 1924). 
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DEATH AT THE RIDGE ROAD: GRANT WOOD 


This latest painting from the brush of an artist who has become nationally , 
famous but has recently had his first one-man exhibition in New York 

shows the unique technique that he brings to subjects taken straight out of 

the American scene. The style, too, although it may at first glance seem 

mannered and self-conscious, comes out of traditional American culture, for 

Wood calls his technique a derivation from the decoration on old chinaware 

with which he has been familiar since his lowa boyhood. Further examples 

of his powerful, original and creative work will be seen in the murals that 

he has undertaken to do for the new theatre at the University of Iowa. 





tion could hardly have revealed, and for 
the omission of which you could in no 
sense be held responsible. 

Whereas up to within a year or a year 
and a half ago, there was here and there 
some delay and inconvenience caused by 
the offending clause, the situation is now 
radically different. Although there are 
agreements occasionally made that grant 
to the stock agent some control over so- 
called ‘stock towns’, practically all these 
agreements are very liberally interpreted, 
and today there is hardly one new play in 
a hundred about the release of which to 
amateurs there is the slightest difficulty. 

My conclusion, briefly, is that no evi- 
dence exists to support the contention that 
playwrights have lost one cent of income 
through the state of affairs you describe; 
and that the situation — inconvenient 
and troublesome as it was for a few years 
— is to-day practically non-existent. 

Sincerely yours, 


Frank F. Sheil, (Samuel French, Inc.) 


Monterrey, N.L., Mexico 
To the Editor: 
I HAVE just finished reading your criticism 
of the Spanish plays, Field of Ermine and 
Bitter Oleander (THEATRE ARTs, April 
1935). Unfortunately I have never read 
or seen the two plays you mention. How- 
ever, what you say applies to the majority 
of Spanish plays, and you have seen 
clearly the major problem when you say: 
‘The quality of the Spanish language, the 
sharp sound of the vowels, the crisp 
phrases in highly involved sentences, the 
page-long speeches, create the dramatic 
action or impede it in such a way that 
unless the same feeling for words and 
their dominance and the combinations in 
which they are used is carried over, some- 
thing goes wrong. ... You must get 
your language to do your work.’ 

It has long been a wonder to me that 
the Spanish drama, unlike the Russian, 
Italian and French, has never been suc- 
cessfully adapted in English. Surely all 
the world knows that the Spanish theatre 
has produced the great dramas, and yet I 
believe that in your criticism you have 
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struck at the heart of the difficulty: it is 
not in the play but in the translation. This 
should be carried a bit farther and include 
the actors. 

In Mexico, although the general acting 
quality is very poor, those page-long 
speeches suddenly become alive. The Mex- 
ican adores the grand gesture, the liquid 
flow of words. Had you ever attended a 
Mexican wedding banquet, when the 
speakers were really at the height of a 
glowing eloquence, you could understand 
this. They love words for the sake of 
words, and page-long speeches for the de- 
sign of sound — not images. . . 

May I tell you a brief incident that oc- 
curred in a small town of about 500 Pe 
ple some thirty-five kilometres from 
Monterrey. A traveling stock company 
arrived there, and presented Madame X. 
Their stage was a few wooden planks sup- 
ported on saw-horses, their costumes rang- 
ing from Stuart England to a very modern 
French maid. But Mexicans love the 
theatre, and when the great night ar- 
rived, the little square was packed. The 
play proceeded in a most magnificent 
manner until the fatal speech of the 
young lawyer in defense of his mother. 
The public was so still that the gnawing 
of a rat would have seemed a thunder- 
clap. The young actor had been speaking 
for almost two minutes, the tears raining 
down his face, his arms flailing the air, 
and then—he stamped his foot. The 
stage began to rock slowly from side to 
side, Madame X gave a most undignified 
scream, and wooden planks, saw-horses, 
furniture and actors collapsed. 

The audience picked them up, put them 
all back in their proper places, there was a 
general handshaking all around — then 
the public returned to rocking chairs and 
benches, the young actor went on with 
his speech from the exact place where he 
had left off, and the play was considered 
the grand success of the repertoire. That 
is the true spirit of the Spanish theatre. 
Do you wonder that it cannot be repro- 
duced successfully in English? 

Very truly yours, 
Fosefina Niggli 
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GERALD DU MAURIER 


Gerald, A Portrait, by Daphne du 
Maurier. Doubleday, Doran: $3. 
E was ‘such a creature of contradic- 
tions, so old in experience, so young 
in wisdom; a faun one moment and an 
alderman the next; a child in the morning 
and a blasphemer at night; a citizen of the 
Empire with great ideas of justice, a 
beach-comber with his face in his hands; 
an unfrocked priest shaking his hand at 
heaven; a laughing Cockney alone in the 
wild woods.’ Such is Daphne du Maurier’s 
impression of her famous actor-father, 
Gerald — not in a series of parts on the 
stage, but in real life. ‘There was never a 
moment ... when you could point a 
finger and say of his mood, “There, that 
is Gerald. That is the man. This is his 
portrait.”’ Although she has taken a 
chameleon for her subject, the author has 
caught the essential quality of this 
strange, lucky, unhappy man. Her back- 
ground helps in the result. She starts 
with his parents — George the half-blind 
artist who was author of Tri/by and Peter 
Ibbetson at a period of his life that came 
too late for enjoyment of their success; 
and Pem the mother, who in many ways 
was duplicated in the next generation by 
Gerald’s own gracious, gentle wife. 
Gerald wore a cloak of many colors; 
that his daughter has conveyed this 
mutability is tribute to her admirable 
technique. It makes for an unusual result, 
for Gerald, A Portrait is not at all the kind 
of book that a daughter would be expected 
to write. There is steady devotion 
throughout, but balanced by a viewpoint 
whose clearness even the most impartial 
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biographer seldom attains. Gerald du 
Maurier was a patchwork of gifts and 
faults and weaknesses, and his daughter, 
in being willing to expose them, has 
painted a wise, human and truthful 
portrait. Her style is amiable and assured 
and her rare objectivity is a treasurable 
characteristic in a treacherous literary 
form. 

Du Maurier always had a tendency to- 
wards the stage, with an aptitude for 
mimicry even in childhood, and the charm 
that all actors must have in order to retain 
an adulatory public. He had not been long 
in the world of business before he discov- 
ered that only the stage would satisfy his 
needs. He was lucky from the beginning, 
taking his luck for granted, and the first 
years were undisciplined, complacent, 
devil-may-care. Only when he became an 
actor in Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s com- 
pany, and a friend of this earnest and 
inspired actress, did he learn the rudi- 
ments of control and hard work that the 
usual actor discovers years earlier. The 
fundamentals came too late, for he never 
was ‘one of your true actors. He lacked 
the intensity, the concentration, the 
necessary self-conceit and passionate ea- 
gerness.’ He also lacked the will-power, 
and he was self-indulgent. He was the 
kind of actor who tired of his part after 
the first night once proved its success or 
failure. With all his adventurousness, he 
never had the temerity which might have 
resulted in a momentous contribution to 
the theatre, either in acting or in produc- 
ing. His long career as actor-manager at 
Wyndham’s, with which his name became 
synonymous, was marked by a series of 
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popular successes, none of which are 
milestones — as they might have been — 
in theatre history. But perhaps one should 
not expect qualities of which the man was 
inherently incapable. Du Maurier’s place 
in the theatre is firm and minor; that it 
might have been equally solid and of 
major importance he could not have 
known. It might easily, in his unsure eyes, 
have been transient, to die when he died. 

EDWARD REED 


TIMES HAVE CHANGED 
Les Temps Difficiles, by Edouard Bour- 
det. Stock, Paris: 15 fr. 

OTHING seemed more clear about 

Louis Bromfield’s adaptation of 

Bourdet’s play, produced in New York 
this year under the title Times Have 
Changed, than that Mr. Bromfield had — 
with certain fundamental, keen, sure, 
successful touches — re-made his French 
bourgeois into New England bourgeois. 
Perhaps the relation of the married men in 
Times Have Changed to women not their 
wives was a little more casual than an 
older New England would recognize as 
true; and certainly a major bedroom 
scene was more brutal than a New Eng- 
land theatre, or a New York theatre for 
that matter, would welcome without 
question. But the people themselves — 
men, women and children; manufacturers, 
artists, doctors, technicians — their out- 
standing characteristics, their reactions to 
social, economic permanence and change, 
their motivations, seemed so distinctly 
allied to the rocky coast of Massachusetts 
as only to be bred of the soil there. They 
were an unpleasant crew, it is true, but 
there are unpleasant people everywhere, 
usually with their own local labels more 
largely writ upon them than their finer 
distinguishing traits. 

In reading M. Bourdet’s original play 
it is disconcerting, therefore (however 
salutary it may be for the purpose of criti- 
cism, human and dramatic), to discover 
that Mr. Bromfield’s New England people 
are M. Bourdet’s French provincials quite 
unchanged in word and deed. Perhaps our 
aristocratic friends and our communist 


friends would say that a bourgeois, with 
his pride of place and fortune and indi- 
vidualistic impulse, is the same on any 
rocky coast or any céte d’azur. Or perhaps 
that the vivid characters in Times Have 
Changed were created, not by the drama- 
tist or the translator, but by the actors. 
FREDERICK MORTON 


COMMEDIA DELL’ARTE 


Italian Popular Comedy, by K. M. Lea. 
Two Volumes. Oxford: $15. 
g EVERY lover of the art of acting, 
improvised comedy is one of the most 
fascinating of subjects. From the Greek 
mimes to Victor Moore, from the Atellan 
players to Joe Cook, all the great comics 
have relied on their native instinct com- 
bined with a series of sure-fire tricks to 
‘make the unskilful laugh’, but at no 
time did improvisation reach such a high 
pitch of skill and develop such an elabo- 
rate technique as in the hands of the 
Italian actors at the close of the sixteenth 
century. As a contemporary Englishman 
wrote of them: 

On a word given, or some slight plot, 

These actors will extempore fashion out 

Scenes neat and witty. 

Miss Lea’s two learned volumes, the 
most recent contributions to the growing 
literature on the subject, began as a study 
of the influence of the Commedia dell’ 
Arte on the English stage, but developed 
into a complete and scholarly record of 
the background of that influence. The 
first volume is devoted to a description of 
the chief masks and scenari and a dis- 
cussion of their origins, as well as an ac- 
count of the acting companies, and their 
foreign travels. Volume two takes up in 
detail the allusions to Italian actors and 
acting contained in Elizabethan literature 
and drama with special emphasis on 
Shakespeare’s debt to the Italians. Miss 
Lea shows the curious relation between 
the plots of the Merry Wives, The Comedy 
of Errors and The Tempest and certain 
stock Commedia scenari, and discusses 
the influence of literary tradition and the 
part played by traveling actors in making 
known the Italian dramatic material and 
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theatre conventions through Europe and 
England. The second volume also con- 
tains valuable source and study material 
in the form of annotated bibliographies 
and handlists of masks, actors and 
scenart. 

Most interesting of all, however, are the 
specimen scenari which Miss Lea presents 
as Appendix G of her book. Given in both 
Italian and English these texts are a 
fascinating first-hand glimpse of the mate- 
rial with which the Commedia actors 
worked, an invaluable contribution to 
English-speaking students who are unable 
to secure, or to read, the originals. Studied 
in connection with the iconographic 
material in such well-known books on the 
subject as Nicoll’s Masks, Mimes and 
Miracles and Duchartre’s Italian Comedy, 
Miss Lea’s study will round out a vivid 
picture of these exuberant comedians. 

ROSAMOND GILDER 


Elizabethan and Stuart Plays, edited 
by Charles Read Baskerville, Virgil B. 
Heltzel and Arthur H. Nethercot. Henry 
Holt: $5. The Works of William 
Shakespeare. One Volume. Oxford Uni- 
versity Przss: $3. 

HE LINE that starts when English 

drama deserted medieval tradition to 
form its own genre and that breaks off 
in 1642 with the closing of the theatres, 
stretches across a century that saw imi- 
tative beginnings, highest glories and 
finally decline and opprobrium. The 
dramatic treasures of the period — these 
two ages—have been enclosed within 
two mammoth volumes, one devoted to 
Shakespeare, one to all dramatists except 
Shakespeare. 

The detail of the latter may be judged 
by the inclusion of five plays and a masque 
of Ben Jonson; its scope by the unusual 
addition of a characteristic jig, a dramatic 
form whose lack of recognition now is no 
measure of its extreme popularity at the 
end of the sixteenth century. Informing 
introductions accompany each play. Half 
the texts are based on the earliest edi- 
tions, or on reproductions of them, the 
rest on modern critical versions; and the 
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alterations made are comparatively few 
and are noted so diligently that footnotes 
occasionally overweight the pages. 

The advantages of a volume like The 
Works of Shakespeare are obvious, and to 
them the present ‘complete edition’ 
has added new ones, first in arranging 
the plays chronologically, and not by in- 
definite type, so that the growth of the 
poet may be clearly judged. In addition, 
it prints the names of the characters in 
full and above the speeches, an innovation 
that seems more welcome when it is 
compared to the ‘Spen.’ and ‘Mor.’ 
and ‘Per.’ which accompany the lines 
in Elizabethan and Stuart Plays. For 
actual printing, however, the latter, 
less elaborately introduced and arranged, 
is a more satisfying volume. Its clear, 
readable double-column pages are in 
marked contrast to those of the Shake- 
speare book, which are distinguished, 
pleasant to look on but black, tight and 
difficult for concentrated reading. But 
these are minor defects. Both books are 
concise, complete, painstakingly edited 
and arranged anthologies of great English 
dramas. 


Footlights Up!, by Louise Housman and 
Edward T. Koehler. Harpers: $1.75. 


Tt number of plays suitable for acting 
by boys and girls from the ages of 
twelve to sixteen — and worth their while, 
as well — is much scantier than it should 
be. This collection of six such plays helps 
to fill out the field. The stories — more or 
less familiar in literature and legend — 
make pleasant subjects for pupils in the 
intermediate or junior high-school grades. 
The majority of them are based on folk 
tales like Dick Whittington, and one is a 
version of The Man Without a Country. 
The editing of the plays themselves, the 
illustrations and analysis of the settings, 
and the directions for staging and cos- 
tumes will prove valuable to the teacher 
who knows the difficulty of organizing and 
preparing a play for production. Busy 
teachers are not always good directors, 
and Footlights Up! eases their task as 
much as any book can. 


J 








THE VOYAGE OF LYSKO-PER 


The new City Theatre in Gothenburg, Sweden, which was described on its 
opening last fall as one of the best examples of modern theatre architec- 
ture and building (THEATRE ARTS, November 1934), has given a varied 
repertory in its first year, with Strindberg’s play among the offerings. 
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TEN MINUTE ALIBI 88 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y, 2 
THE CRADLE SONG Se ar a ee ae We <a 
CANDLE LIGHT = If ow 
THE TAVERN : a 
ANOTHER LANGUAGE SKOWHEGAN — Lakewood Theatre 7 
pie oad ame IN THE ie Director. June Soe a a 
pening play, You and I, with 
Ro Se 4 SUMMER THEATRES ge Alibi, Accent on Youth and boa tie 
We All to follow. 
HER MASTER’S VOICE SOME ADVANCE DATES oasnemene jt 
sept ores “ 
THE LATE CHRISTOPHER California COHASSET — South Shore Players. Alexaj C 
BEAN der Dean, Director; Frederick Burleig} 
BETWEEN TWO WORLDS PASADENA — Community Playhouse. Gil- Associate Director. July 1-August 3 
THREE CORNERED MOON mor Brown, Director; Charles F. Prick- Prospective program: Post Road, Tx 19 
ett, General Manager. July 1-September| /awney of the Wells, Nine Pine Sin 
Send for our new 1935 30. Midsummer Drama Festival of| Meet the Prince, Both Your Houses, Tj 
Catalogue of Plays chaleopeare Chronicle Plays, July 1-| Bishop — Accent on Youth an New 
- ugust 10. one new play. SPRI. 
SAMUEL FRENCH SAN DIEGO — Globe Theatre at the Pacific | DENNIS—Cape Playhouse. Raymond Mooj Se 
25 West 45th Street, New York International Exposition. Thomas Wood Director. July 1-September 7. 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles Stevens, Director. May 29-November 11.| : 

Raa ; —_ Short versions of Shakespeare plays and | CLOUCESTER —— School of the Little Tht New 
Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus. Policy similar to| ‘°: Florence Evans and Florence Cy 
that at the Century of Progress in Chicago | ningham, Directors. June 29—August 3 CAD 
lest cueumer. | Public performances, weekly, Frig +" 

GOTHAM BOOK MART | morning, Friday and Saturday evenig . 
Colorado OAK BLUFFS — The Vineyard Players, Phif the 
Amold Genthe: Isadora Duncan: Twenty-four CENTRAL ciTy — Central City Opera House.| 4h Rice Playhouse. Robert W. Lay Jul 
Studies. Published at $4.00. Pe Robert Edmond Jones, Director. Musical| *"°® Director. July 1-August 31. opt 
: revue composed of excerpts from verious | opocxK a : - 

Archibald MacLeish: Panic: A Play in Verse. plays and operas produced at the Opera oem Miles Ai wenggy Hei — " 
First edition $2.00 House from 1870 to 1900. July 6-20. ‘oh a ee ee July 1 cuss 
ile tae eight- or nine-week season. me 
— inn aithian atmebed $3.50 DENVER — Elitch Gardens. Addison Pitt, | wrest ratmourH — Beach Theatre at Ju 

, Director. Opens June 15 for season of! Silver Beach. Robert Ross, Otis C 
eleven - twelve weeks. Prospective pro- field-Taylor ‘and Richard Whorf My nsse3 
gram: Accent on Youth, Petticoat Fever, . ewe sa ach, | mw 
Catalogues Sent on Request: Fic Micbep Miskoheres, Poet Roed,| ‘Oattt. Jue 24-Angest ae 
: “ program: Roland Young in Her M 
sin: Cecinatn nn is Chaitin, | Seven Keys to Baldpate. Voice, Earle Larimore and Selena Re Fas 
at We in Springtime for Henry, Winifred 
= ee pores . | Connecticut han in Ned McCobb's Daughter, Ma Spr 
6 -hetteg as papier ate : | |] WESTPORT — Country Playhouse. Lawrence Gillmore in They Knew What 1 rrxac 
51 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. | | Langner, Director. Opens July 1 with Wanted, Kenneth MacKenna i Uni 
Wycherly’s The Country Wife. Petrified Forest. July 
e 

Delaware Michigan o% 
. . wee: LOCUS 
ARDEN — Robin Hood Theatre. Edwin Ross Ml rare 2 \ The Mic sa we thu 
6 Practical Pla Ss and Robert C. Schnitzer, Directors. 1 sapenll Valentine B. Windt, r Mid 
oe y June 5—August 31. June 24—August 16. prs 
for Boys and Girls — seas 
Maine ae Tere 


: an — Miamicinel ‘Theetes, Ma 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR — Theatre in the Woods. | ST, LOU!S — Municipal Theatre. 
Schwab, Director. June 3—August le er 


’ at: - irec - 
FOOTLIGHTS Up! Paul A. Foley, Director. July 4~August son of musical comedies and opefe 


with full directions for staging 

















17. Six revivals, one try-out. . 4 ~ agi 7 
By Louise Housman and ; 4 including Good News, The Vagabond Ki 24, } 
_ Edward T. Koohler BOOTHBAY HARBOR— Actors’ Workshop| Sunny and Roberta. Mo 
Designed to meet the growing need Theatre. Harry Irvine, Director. August — 
of schools, churches and amateur 19-31 New Hampshire ) Vay 
groups for non-royalty plays to be = i Man 
given by children of junior high BRIDGEWATER — Wagon Wheel Theatre of | NEW LONDON — New London Players. ly will 
<< coe a | the Pasquaney Music Colony. Dorothy phine E. Holmes, Director. July 1" ginia 
wit actual costs lor staging, ught- ee rs : - cm ust 31. Prospective program: in St 
ing and costuming are given with — Director. Opens July 4 with SS and Coma, Dangerous Cornet, 
full page drawings and working elundda. » cide th 
diagrams. $1.75 Leave It to You, Tourists Accom AWLIN 
HARPER & BROTHERS |] oGuNQgUIT — Manhattan Theatre Colony. See Naples and Die, Enter re 1. Re 
49 East 33rd St. New York | Walter Hartwig, Director. July 1—Sep- Pygmalion, Pillars of Soctety, The by F 
tember 7. at Blossoms. Furn, 
7 
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a 
Ys LEKOLITES 

y 
ol | The latest type of precision controlled spot and flood lighting. 
ye Recent installations in Broadway Productions: 
hole Children’s Hour Theatre Guild's Parade 
pmen Accent on Youth 3 Men on a Horse 
pase | Anything Goes Awake and Sing 
$3.5 Kind Lady Personal Appearance 

Waiting for Lefty Thumbs Up 

Send for Catalog on Complete Stage Lighting Equipment 
val __. CENTURY LIGHTING EQUIPMENT, INC. 
laine, 419 West 55th Street, New York City 
= 


SS 


Melvi petersoRo — Peterboro Players. Emile Bé- | POUGHKEEPSIE — Experimental Theatre of 

ber 2} Jiyeau, Director; Alfred Kreymborg, As-| Vassar College. Hallie Flanagan and Les- 

th Tet gociate Director. Three major produc-| ter E. Lang, Directors. June 24—August 3. 

d Aree tions, each running five nights; opening| Productions on July 5, 6; 19, 20; August 
July 16 with Dr. Knock. S, 4. 


SCHENECTADY — Mohawk Drama Festival, 


ELD — The Forty Niners in The 
= % Union College. Mr. and Mrs. Charles 


Chase Barn Playhouse. Carl Allensworth, 






Alexat 7 2 - . 
-1 Managing Director. July 7-September 2. Coburn, Directors. Program: The Merry ‘ 
uri Repertory of four plays written before| Wives of Windsor, July 23-28; Lysistrata, 
d F, 1900 and four modern plays. July 30-August 4; Rip Van Winkle, Au- > Me 
ved gust 6-I1; on, of a us 0 cf 
13-18. Institute of the Theatre, omas I 
3 New Jersey H. Dickinson, Director, July 1-August QOnmpcett WEST Pr 


24. 


SCHROON LAKE—Schroon Lake Players. 
Opens May 30 for season of musical com- 
edies, new and old plays. 


SEND FOR 


J.R.CLANCY, 


SPRING LAKE— William A. Brady, Jr., 
and Pearson and Baruch, Directors. 
1 Moot Season of eight or ten weeks. 





CATALOGUE 
7 


SYRACUSENY. 











7 New York SYRACUSE — The Summer School Players, 
gust » CARMEL — Carmel Repertory Theatre. Clare Slocum Theatre, Syracuse University. 
Fridd Tree Major, Director. July 8-August 30.| Sawyer Falk, Director. July 8-August 10. 
-venig carMEL— The Rockridge Theatres. Na- | WHITE PLAINS — Ridgeway Theatre. Frank PERSONNEL REGISTER 


Sponsored by 
NATIONAL THEATRE CONFERENCE 


STAFF WORKERS WANTED 


Wl Established acting group outside of New York will 

take four apprentices on tour next year to play small 

rts, help in technical work, and perhaps eventually 

ecome members of the permanent company. No 

salary. Written applications only. Season, Auge 22- 

March 15. Box 35, N. T. C.* 
STAFF POSITIONS WANTED 


Director: College or Little Theatre. Experienced 
niversity, High School, Little Theatre, professional. 
Masters Degree Northwestern University. Profes- 
sional acting experience. Can teach Directing, Acting, 
Dancing. Assume complete directorship. 
Box 32, N. T. C.* 
@ Highly Experienced Director. Ten years head of 
important University Drama Department. Wide profes- 
sional, civic and Little Theatre experience. Wishes to 
return to tributary theatre work, either university or 
civic. x 24, N, T. C.* 
*N. T. C. National Theatre Conference, 40 East 49th 
St., New York City. Rete: $6.00 per half inch. 


McCoy, Director. Opens June 10 for 


s,Phig thaniel Edward Reeid, Manager. Opens twelve waelee. A wow play Weel 


NV. Lit July 1. Season of Gilbert and Sullivan 
I. operas. Rockridge Little Theatre Tourna- 
ment, August 19-24. 





woopsTocK — Maverick Theatre. Robert 
Elwyn, Director. June 27—September 2. 





Ise. 
ly 1" cINTON HOLLOW — Reginald Goode Sum- 

mer Theatre. Reginald Goode, Director. 
» at June 3-September 3. 


Pennsylvania 


CROYDON — Sarobia Players at the Manor 
Theatre. Edwin Stanley, Producing Di- 
rector. Each Friday evening for ten weeks, 
beginning June 28. Also performing three 
plays at Temple University and ten plays 
in the Community Theatre, Morrisville. 








a ESSEX ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN— Essex Com- 
ae. , Munity Players. Harrison Lewis, Direc- 
spect tor. July 9-September 2. Prospective 
. Roy Program: The Torchbearers, The Royal 
a1, Family, Saturday's Children, Holiday, 
Springtime for Henry. 





SHAWNEE-ON-DELAWARE — Shawnee Sum- 
mer Theatre. Paula Shay, Director. June 
25-August 31. Program will include two 
new plays as well as others. One-act plays 
produced by Summer Theatre School. 


Ma 

al itHacA — Cornell Summer Theatre, Cornell 

7 University. A. M. Drummond, Director. 
July 8-August 16, Friday and Saturday 
evenings. 











Vermont 


BREAD LOAF — Bread Loaf Little Theatre 
of the Bread Loaf School of English. 
July 12 and 19, one-act plays; August 
2, an English classic, possibly Everyman, 





cepertp MCUST VALLEY — Red Barn Theatre. Ar- 

Direc thur Hanna and James Neilson, Directors. 

t Mid-June to August 1, program of six 
new plays. Opening August 1, short 
season of revivals by Apprentice Group; 
eresa Dale, Director. 


THEATRE ARTS PRINTS 


with an introduction by 


John Mason Brown 


Lauren A valuable libr. f 150 half-t 
t 31. S@MALDEN BRIDGE — Nell Gwyn Theatre. Virginia pet cor om of pees wiine cal 
perettA, le Hoes Lee, Director. July 1—August | ABINGDON — Barter Theatre. Robert Por- costumes for only 1c apiece. 


md Ki’ 24, Friday and Saturday evenings. terfield, Managing Director. June 10- 
end of August. Feteneuties program: The 
First Year, Her Master's Voice, The Pur- 
suit of Happiness, Smilin’ Thru, Seventh 
Heaven, The Virginian, two new plays, 
one folk play of Virginia. Tour of neigh- 


@ For the use of theatre lovers, 
students and teachers; to illustrate 
courses in the history of the drama; to 
supplement students’ or teachers’ 
notebooks on the development of the 
theatre, stage design, costume; to use 


MOUNT KISCO— Westchester Playhouse. 
rod as Director; Richard Skinner, 
Ie, eager. June 25-September 14. Plays 
ers. lia will include St. Joan, Patience, The Vir- 








ly I") ginian, Saturday's Child P Wood | _ bori fi ights of | 
The Bin Sen’ ys Chiudren, Feggy Woo Oring towns frst four nights of every #/|| = in conjunction with current books and 
ol weet Nell of Old Drury. week; last two in Abingdon. magazines on the arts of the theatre. 


Price $1.50 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
40 East 49th Street New York, N. Y. 


AWLING — Starlight Theatre. Opens July | 
I. Revivals and two new plays: Sea Shells Washington | 
by Ray Parry and Virgin Soil by J. C.|szatTtLe — Cornish Theatre. Ellen Van | 
urnas, Volkenburg, Director. July 1-August 10. 
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School and Studio Directory continued 








HELEN FORD 
STAFFORD cremate ecto 


Courses in acting technique, radio 
broadcasting and public speaking. 
Private Instruction. Coaching in parts. 


ACTORS’ FIRST STUDIO 
The Actors’ First Studio gives the professional 
player further opportunity of practice and experi- 
ment in the subtle processes of character creation 
entirely removed from the unavoidable strain of the 
usual theatre rehearsals. 
PUBLIC PERFORMANCES 
BARBIZON PLAZA THEATRE 
“1 consider Helen Ford Stafford the most inspiring 
teacher of acting | have ever known.” 
—Rachel Crothers. 
June 15-September 15: Nantel, Prov. Que. 
Tower Studio 3218 Barbizon Plaza 
Clrele 7-7000 New York City 











The Cleveland Playhouse 
and 
Western Reserve 
University 
offer courses leading to 
Master of Arts Degree 
in 
Drama and Theatre 
Enrollment limited to twelve 
For information write 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
Western Reserve University 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





OGUNQUIT 
PLAYHOUSE 


of the 


MANHATTAN THEATRE COLONY 
at Ogunquit, Maine 


NINTH SEASON 
JULY AND AUGUST 


A season of New York successes and 
new plays with a company of Broadway 
actors and stars of national fame. The pro- 
fessional acting company during the last 
two seasons has included: 


Maude Adams 
Pessy Wood 


Laurette Taylor 
Tullio Carminati 
Blanche Ring 
Hilda Spong 
Molly Pearson 
Leo G. Carroll 
Ruth St. Denis 
Charles Croker-King Mabel Taliaferro 
Carl Benton Reid Hugh Miller 


Twenty Apprentices will be accepted at 
the Colony for training in all branches of 
the technique of the theatre. Apprentice 
Members have their own theatre in 
which public productions are regularly 
made. Apprentices manifesting especial 
talent will be invited to play with the 
professional acting company. 


Application for membership in the 
Colony should be made to: 


WALTER HARTWIG, Gen. Dir. 
254 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 


* 
¥ 


Nlew York SCHC 
OF THE THEATRE 


- ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL, DIRE 


Annual Theatrical Seminar in 
Austria, during the Music Festi 
July 18th — Sept. 9th 


Eminent European Artists on Faculty includ 
Frida Richard, Reinhardt C 
— Acting Technique 
Harald Kreutsberg — Dancing and Plastig 
Alexander Perfal — Soundfilm and Radio 
Emil Pirchan, Neues Deutsches Theatre 
-— Production 
American play will be produced by the studen 
the Stadt Theatre, Salzburg. 





American ion in Woodstock, New ¥, 
Associated with the Maverick Theatre © 
Specific literature on request 

Carnegie Hall, Room 609, New York Cit 
COlumbus 5-2445 























Frances 


ROBINSON: 
DUFF “inux 
Dramatic Training f 


Stage — Sereen — Ra 


SUMMER COURSES 
(All Courses in New York City) 
Beginners’ Class July 8. Advanced Class July 
Both classes may be taken simultaneo 
Those enrolling for the Advanced Class 
required to take Beginners’ Class. 
Special Courses for Teachers and Public 
Teacher of Ina Claire, Helen Hayes, Kat 
Hepburn, Jane Wyatt, Carol Stone, Keni 
MacKenna, Osgood Perkins, and many other s! 
Call, write or phone for literature 
235 East 62nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
RHinelander 4-7900. BUtterfield : 














» DRAMA 


DEPARTMENT 


SUMMER 
COURSES 


DAVID ITKIN, Director 


Mix study with sunshine. . . 
pleasure with training. Enjoy 
a summer vacation in the 
cultural and dramatic center 
of the West. The De Paul 
Department of Drama is part 
of a great university centrally 
and conveniently located in 
the finest summer-resort city 
in the country — Chicago. 





Special Features 

@ Professional Training 

@ Producing Experience 

@ Public Performances 

@ Fully Equipped Theatre 

®@ Diploma, short courses 

@ Limited enrollment 

@ Evening classes 

SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 24 
Write for Descriptive Literature 


DePAUL UNIVERSITY 

















MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


SIX WEEKS SUMMER COURSE 


TEACHERS 


in STAGECRAFT and ADVANCED EXPRESSIONAL TECHNIQUE 
July 8th to August 16th, 1935. 


Each year the American Academy of Dramatic Arts offers a short, but 
intensive, summer course for teachers and persons who have had some 
experience in directing and coaching plays. 

The course includes special intensive work in Voice and Speech, Pan- 
tomimic Training, Vocal Interpretation, Rehearsals, Stage Sets and Light 
ing, Make-Up, Costume, Dancing and Stage Direction. 

Each session of the Teachers’ Summer Course has been received enthu- 
siastically by students attending the school from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. The summer work has proved of especial value to those 
who wish to round out their technical training in Stagecraft and the Art of 
Acting in order to become competent stage managers, equipped to direct | 


and produce plays. 


A folder descriptive of the course will be sent upon application to 


The Secretary 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Room 152, Carnegie Hall 


New York, N. Y. 
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